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HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HEE HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets : Overlecking Capitol Square 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths EE 400 Rooms @ 400 Baths 300 Reems @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 #3: Rates from $4.00 SES Rates from $3.75 
Air-Conditioned Rooms as Air-Conditioned Air-Conditioned Reoms 











~ 
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VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
































250 Rooms @ 250 Baths $3 
Retes from $3.50 cin iggy Virginia 
e 300 Baths 


Air-Conditioned Reoms 
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HOTEL KING CARTER 
Eighth and Broad Streets 
Rates from 
e400 
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Firt-Proor GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS ProvivEn By ALL FIVE Horets 
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STEELECO 








STEELECO, America’s Finest Window 
Shades, are the product of the oldest 
manufacturers of Automatic-Acting 
Duck Window Shades in America. 
STEELECO Shades are manufactured 
—not merely assembled—'‘n a modern 
plant, by expert workers who meet the 
most exacting standards of quality. 


STEELECO Window Shades are distributed exclu- 
sively in this area by Flowers School Equ' pment Co., 
Inc. Complete details and cataiog of Window Shades 
will be mailed upon request. 
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STYLE G-I STYLE G 
ingle Cord with 2 roller shades, The most popular Double Roller Shade, easily adapted 
ne rolling up, the other rolling to any size or style of sash to meet almost any 
jown. situation. 


Why should you use Duck Window Shades? The answer is simple 
—because a cotton duck shade is economical, pleasing and restful 
to the eyes, easy and inexpensive to maintain—will withstand hard 
use and abuse—lasts longer—outwears any other shade cloth 5 to 1. 


Virginia Representatives: 


Cc. E. CROUCH K. C. HART W. S. HART 
2530 Crystal Springs Ave., S W. 1323 Magnolia Avenue 327 West Main Street 
Roanoke, Virginia Norfolk, Va. Richmond, V‘rginia 
RALPH A. HELDERMAN H. J. MOODY 
Chatham, Virginia Chester, Virginia 
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America s 


Finest 


Window Shades 
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STYLE B 


DARKENING SHADE 


Top hung stationary single roller 
shade constructed with Blacktex 
shadow-procf black duck. 


Think FIRST 
o f FLOWERS 
when you think 
of Quality and 
Value in School 
Equipment and 
School Sup- 
plies! 
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Public Seating Furniture 





FLOWERS: SCHOOL) EQUIPMENT, CO... ING 





Manufactures & Distributors 

of 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


‘elephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 
r FEBRUARY, 1956 


Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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Make Military Orientation a 
part of your Student Counseling 


Waar: TODAY’S SENIORS facing the prospect 
of military service, leading educators have 

come to realize the importance of military 
orientation at the high school level. By informing 
students about their Army opportunities, teachers 
are preparing them for a successful adjustment 

to service—an adjustment that will make 

their Army career a rewarding experience. 


To help you fulfill the added obligation of 
preparing your seniors for a military as well 
as a civilian life, the Army has developed 
various pieces of informational literature for 
your use. These booklets will help you point up the 
fact that the Army wants every young man and 
woman, at least to graduate from high school before 
considering enlistment. They will show you how 
graduates may choose their Army vocational 
training from over 150 technical courses. They 

also explain other Army programs that emphasize 
further education, travel, psychological maturity 
and character development. 


You may get copies of these booklets to aid you 
in offering your seniors the guidance they need 
by telephoning your local Army Recruiting 
Station or by clipping and mailing the coupon 
below. In doing so, you will be helping both your 
students and your country. 


I TM56-1 i 
g THE ADJUTANT GENERAL ; 
i Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. f 
| /tn: AGSN-P . Name - i 
I Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can i 
! get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. ef E 
Add 
: [~] Helping Youth Face the Reserved For You — - 
5 Facts of Military Life (Student booklet describing Army t 
' (Teacher's pamphlet) job training opportunities) 
5 City State 5 
This Is How It Is It’s Your Decision i 
i (Student booklet (Student booklet describing ways i 
i describing Army life) to fulfill military obligations) E 
é P ; High Schoo: Position E 





Available for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


Prepare Through Education (16 minute film 
which portrays problems of high school youths 
about to enter service and advice given them 
by their counselor) may be obtained free of 
charge by contacting nearest Army Recruiting 
Station or by writing to: 


x * * 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 
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FEBRUARY, 1956 
VOLUME XLIX 


NUMBER 6 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00. Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Articles 


A Plan for the Preservation of the Virginia Public School System 
Dr. B. J. Chandler and Dr. Douglas S§. Ward 13 


If Johnny Can't Read . . . How Can Parents Help? 
Charles B. Huelsman, Jr. 16 


Emily Pleasants 19 
Marvin L, Carper 21 


From an Exchange Teacher’s Scrap-Book 


What is Citizenship Education? 


Items 


Virginia’s Educational Symphony Henry A. Wise 15 





‘What is a Teacher’’ (Look Magazine Picture Story) — 
Polio Vaccinations Now Dr. Hart E. Van Riper 24 
Analysis of Salary Schedules for Holders of Master's Degrees 25 
Registration Service for Teachers 27 
Techniques, Notes, Tips on Home Economics Education 29 
Features 
Our Cover 3 In Memoriam 39 
From the Top File 4 From the Three Corners 40 
Teaching Tips 6 Glances at New Books 46 
Of Persons and Events 30 Advertisers Index 47 
Yours for the Asking 48 
ROBERT F. WILLIAMS Editor 


T. PRESTON TURNER Business Manager 


PHYLLIS G. BROWN Assistant Editor 





OUR COVER—Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Virginia’s Land-Grant College, 
is the second in a series of cover pictures of State institutions of higher learning. 
Shown is the tower entrance to Burruss Hall, administration building, which 
also houses an auditorium seating 3,000, first used at its June 1936 commence- 
ment. VPI’s newest building is the $2,000,000 Carol M. Newman Library which 
opened last September. Established in 1872 as the Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College with 132 students, its enrollment now numbers approximately 
4,000, having reached a peak in 1948-49 of 5,689 students. Today ‘Virginia 
Tech”, as it is now more familiarly known, serves the State and nation in three 
important fields of teaching, research, and extension. Its 300 acre campus in- 
cludes Randolph Hall, one of the most completely equipped mechanical engineer- 
ing buildings in the country, in addition to more than 150 buildings and 5,000 
acres of owned and leased land. 
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I want to express to you my ap- 
preciation for the opportunity of 
working closely with you during my 
term as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Virginia Education 
Association. I feel that I have grown 
professionally by my associations with 
you and other members of the VEA 
staff. Thank you for this help. 

Craighill S$. Burks, Principal 
McLean High School 


Fairfax County 


Imagine my suprise when I received 
from you my certificate of recogni- 
I just looked and looked and 
[ do appreciate it 


tion. 
said “Land sakes.” 
and thank you. 
Nobody told me that you gave 
anything like that in October. Well, 
I hope to be there next time to see 
what you do. 
You’d never know, to see me, that 
I had a stroke. True is was slight, but 
I get tired easily. That may be due 
to accumulated birthdays. I am learn- 
ing at this late date that I’ve passed 
21, but I feel so much better than 
I did at 21! 
Thanks again for my certificate 
(for past VEA presidents). 
Lucy Mason Holt 
866 Little Day Avenue 
Norfolk 3 


I do want to thank you for the 
extra copy of the December issue of 
the Journal and for the large picture 
of the presentation of the tray during 
the State Convention. It was indeed 
thoughtful of you to send these visual 
records of the occasion. They supple- 
ment that record which is already 
deeply fixed within my heart. 

Leslie Fox 
Front Royal 


Key ser 


I appreciate the kindness and cour- 


prom the Jop jule 


tesy shown me October 28, 1955, 
when I was your guest, and the silver 
tray is so beautiful and will be a joy 
forever and will always remind me of 
the happy hours I spent that evening. 
One of my little boys rushed in my 

library and said, “Miss Jo, I see by the 
paper that you are going to Richmond 
tomorrow and you are going to get 
an award. How much will it be?” 
(You see Johnny can’t read when it 
comes to comprehension). 

Jo Wright 

409 Fourth St., N.E. 

Charlottesville 

(Teacher with longest record) 


This is to thank you and Miss 
and the Association for the 
beautiful framed certificate of me 
being president 1910 to 1911. I 
enjoyed my long association with the 
VEA and have many happy moments 
in recalling the kind things done for 
me. Congratulations for all the fine 
work you are doing for the teachers 
and the children of the State. Again 
thanks to you and all in the office. 

W. H. Keister 

Harrisonburg 

(Oldest living past president, 

VEA) 

Thank you so much for the compli- 
mentary membership card and infor- 
mation about how I can remain a sub- 
scriber to the Journal. I am enclosing 
$1.00. check for the Journal. 1 hope 
I secure each month’s issue. The years 
teaching the talks and literature I’ve 
been helped by and enjoyed from the 
VEA have been a great addition to my 


life. 


Lewis 


Mrs. Ruth W. Simms 


Ferrum 


On behalf of the Woman’s Club of 
White Stone, I want to thank you for 
coming to our Club and bringing us 
such a timely talk. It was helpful and 
we enjoyed every word you had to 
say. It was good of you to take time 
to come to us and we appreciate it. 

Jane Treakle, Cor. Sec. 
White Stone 

Please accept the thanks of the 
members of the Battery Court Wom- 
en’s Club for such an inspiring talk 
to our group. We learned a lot about 
our “Educational Heritage” and it was 
indeed a pleasure to have you with us. 

Mrs. Margaret Graham, Cor. Sec. 
Richmond 
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by electronic devices embedded in the road. Travel will be more relaxing and enjoyable. Highways will be made safe — by electricity! No traffic 
jams. 











. no collisions ... no driver fatigue. 





Power companies build for your new electric living 


Your air conditioner, television and ciher ap- 
pliances are just the beginning of a wonderful 
new electric age. 

Your food will coc!: in seconds instead of 
hours. Electricity will close. your windows at 
the first drop cf rain. Lamps will cut on and off 
automatically to fit the lighting needs in your 
rooms. Television “screens” will hang on the 
walls. An electric heat pump will use outside air 
to cool your house in summer, heat it in winter. 

You will need and have much more electricity 
than you have today. Right now America’s 
nore then 400 independent electric light and 


power companies are planning and building to 
have twice as much electricity for you by 1965. 
These companies can have this power ready 
when you need it because they don’t have to 
wait for an act of Congress — or for a cent of 
tax money — to build tho plants. 

The same experience, imagination and enter- 
prise that electrified the nation in a single life- 
time are at work shaping your electric future. 
That’s why in the years to come, as in the past, 
you will benefit most when you are served by 
independent companies like ours. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 


AND POWER COMPANY 
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Plus a Facsimile of the Declaration of Independence, and 
Text of the Virginia Bill of Rights, the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom 


NEWLY REVISED EDITION 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
of the OLD DOMINION 


36 PAGES ° 


8 PAGES COLOR °«_ 150 ILLUSTRATIONS 


A WORD AND PICTURE STORY OF 


VIRGINIA 


Descriptive Text by Francis B. Sumxuns, Pu.D. 
Designed for School Children 
Everywhere for History Study 
or for Scrapbook Use 







The revised edition is bigger and better— 
twelve pages have been added—eight pages 
in color—150 illustrations. Beginning at 
Jamestown Island, Virginia, where the first 
permanent English settlers of America landed 
on May 13, 1607, the Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion unfolds to the pupil an 
interesting pictorial account of the stirring 
times of the early colonists. It is a story of 
Washington and Jefferson, of Lee and 
Jackson, and of other great patriots and 
statesmen. It is American history from its 
very beginning. Printed on fine enamel 
paper on one side only, making it ideal for 
the child for cutting out the illustrations 
when making his or her own history scrap- 
book. Endorsed by leading school authorities 
in Virginia. 





SENT POSTPAID 
50¢ COPY 


When ordered by the teachers 
or principals in quantities of 15 


40¢ Copy 


or more 
































| 
| VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS a TS | 
|  tesiae a Tien Single Copies . 50¢ ea. | | 
} Virginia State CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 15 or More | 
1 111 North 5th Street, Richmond 19, Va. Copies . . . 40¢ ea. 
| GENTLEMEN: 
You may send me postpaid_______copies of the Study Scrapbook of the l 
Old Dominion. Enclosed is $..... to cover. (Check or Money Order). | 
Send 50 cents in coin for single copies. | 
| 
| Name | 
| | 
| Address 
| 
| City — Zone___... ee ee | 
| (Please Type or Print) | 
| VJE 7 
BS SET ee ee ee i ae 























Jeaching Jips 

New Edition of Study Scrap- 
book of the Old Dominion. 
Twelve pages have been added to the 
revised edition of this word and picture 
story of Virginia, eight of which are 
in full natural color. Four pages carry 
these historic documents: Facsimile of 
the Declaration of Independence, text 
of the Virginia Bill of Rights, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the Virginia 
Statute for Religious Freedom. Re- 
leased on February 1, the new edition 
contains 36 pager The Study Scrap- 
book of the Dominion is a 
presentation that portrays the dramatic 
story of Virginia, and of America’s 
glorious heritage. It is a book that will 
intensify the patriotism of every 
school child. Pictorial scenes lead to 
historic places in every section of the 
State and to homes, gardens, and 
shrines of the great leaders who high- 
light American history, as well as the 
State’s natural resources and activities 
of Virginians today. Single copies of 
the Scrapbook are 50 cents; teachers 
may order the new edition in quantities 
of fifteen or more at 40 cents each, 
postpaid. Send remittance with order 
to Virginia Publications, Division of 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
111 North Fifth Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 


“Vacation with Pay”. Today, 
with school systems in nearly one 
half the states including camping in 
the curriculum, teachers with ex- 
perience in living and planning with 
children in the out-of-doors are more 
and more in demand. Staff positions 
in Girl Scout camps throughout the 
country offer teachers the chance to 
build toward professianal advance- 
ment while enjoying an expense-free 
summer with full maintenance and 
salary. 

Teachers imterested in spending- 
near-home a summer that counts, 
should call the office of their local 
Girl Scout council. Those wishing 
to be referred elsewhere for positions 
should write directly to: 

Miss Fanchon Hamilton 

Recruitment and Referral 
Division 

GIRL SCOUTS OF THE 
USA 

155 East 44th Street 

New York 17, New York 
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At what age 


es 





should a girl be told 
about menstruation ? 








How this important question is being answered 





: in many school systems today 
; “Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and 
; : more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the 
f . question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 
’ menstruation as a normal part of life —before it begins — helps 
, ; to eliminate the shock of the unknown. 

In hundreds of schools today the Kotex * program of menstrual 
” education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and 
e , sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, give extra con- 
n sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the 


- | program begins. 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation 











iS i i 
‘ Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining | 
f the need for the instruction in this younger group. | 
- . In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are | 
€ held in which the film is shown. In still other schools | 
d a P.T.A. representative is asked to participate in the : 
| planning of the program. l 
, , , | 
r Why this program of menstrual education l 
q 
gs & is particularly suitable for younger girls | 
m In the film ‘The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disney l 
touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts | 
1 —appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective with | 
i younger girls, | 
E ‘ “You're A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written | 
4 especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can | 
easily understand. It has helped millions of young girls | 


acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing up. | 
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This complete program 


is available to you 
without charge 


"The Story of Menstruation” —a 


Walt Disney Productions film 





This 10-minute, 16 mm., 
sound and color film avail- 
able free (except for re- 
turn postage) on short 
term loan. 


“You're A Young Lady Now” 





This booklet on menstrua- 
tion, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail- 
able in quantity for class- 
room distribution. Use 
the order form below— 
order as many booklets 
as you need. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


a 


( 


S 


Hundreds of teachers co- 
operated in organizing 
this helpful teaching 
guide. The large color 
chart on menstrual physi- 
ology is designed for 
classroom lectures. 


“Very Personally Yours” 


This booklet is written especially for 
girls over 12—approaches the subject 
from their viewpoint. More than 10 
million junior and senior high school 
girls have read ‘‘Very Personally Yours.’ 


————CLIP AND MAIL TODAY ee, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 


Educational Department, ST-26 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘“The Story of Menstruation.” 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Also send the following: 
—. copies of ““You’re A Young Lady Now” 
(for girls 9 to 12) 
__. copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
(for girls 12 and over) 
D0 Physiology Chart 
0 Teaching Guide 

















Name - oa 
PLEASE PRINT 
School Se = iccmeet 
Street ~ ‘ee = 
City Zone State 
SS SS aaa *T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. eases 
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EACHERS- just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100%,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 









FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 












SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 








“228+ FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! *"--""-"""~ 


i] 

t 

; To State Finance Company, Dept. R-1360 

' 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

g Piease accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 

5 made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 

‘ or cost whatsoever. 

' On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? _ 

: Number of months 

: you receive salary 

7 


Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $__— 
Amount earned 

per month___...__ sind 





DD. cas tengsmintiniiitn 
Name and address 





of school you teach ie 
Previous 














How long with 

present employer. Ee a 
Husband or wife's Salary 

employment... per month $......_ eer ee 
To whom are payments on 

auto made? (Name)........ i caanathetenidinvann —— 
Bank you deal with (Name)...........-__+»__--—_ Town Satins 


Monthly payments? $ wait 


What security on bank loan? 





#@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


bd Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 












Monthly payments include both 
TT interest and ‘principal: 





20 









MONTHS 








$ 10000 


Ss 675 





CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 


| g9s5 





know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


transaction is completely 





3748 








600° 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


a STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. R-1360 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying | 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 





a Sees ee aaron 
$ i$ 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


sciatica atcasccees, UII cinta nettle nie ainda 


ae AORN 





Name of Relative.._._... 





a 
EE = 
SE . State . Occup. i 
Name of Relative.........._._.___ . (Relationship)... ..._........... 
| . State a. Se 


EE EE a 


EE ne 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
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List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
ee SS — 
Sign Full Street 
y rent or real estate 7 
ge A CO SEE pollacdpaiee Name Here._......-_______._..___-__-  Address..___________ 
Purpose of loan.. — ~ _ ——— ee sieht PID siissnnicitnscseneipcenniinsininidas aan eenisininiinaabainnnadaes 
"NOTE Amt. lst pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
a 8 TONNE. dccesessc pe dls WUE. D  & seccasctedescsocsceteccscves the unpaid principal and int. | Date...........00s0s00+ 








Agreed rate $150 and 24% per month on that part over $150 and not 
f interest. )n excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 

S unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 

days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

tn Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 

amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 

amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 

as above indicated b ning on the stated due date for the first peynene and con- 

tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


3% a month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
is ng 








date for the final payment. 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED etn taeie 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 








ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompany ens: it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 
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(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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“Confidence 


eeee 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess —pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, “Molly Grows Up.” 

“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 

An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 

35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”, 16” and Universal 12” rec- 
ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


‘Molly Grows Up’’... first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 


‘Growing Up and Liking It!’. . . a booklet for girls 12 


» 18. Fully explains menstruation. 
Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 
It's So Much Easier When You Know’. . . booklet on 
nenstrual physiology and tampon usage. 
How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”’. . . booklet for mothers, 
ests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 


Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”. . . Com- 
ete teaching kit, including above booklets. 


Mail coupon for your copies . . . free from the makers 


of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 


for FEBRUARY, 1956 


Miss Anne Shelby, 
Educational Director, 
Personal Products Corp., 


Box 5666-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

___New 35 mm. film strip, 
“CONFIDENCE... BECAUSE 
You Understand Menstruation” 
___with sound ___without sound 
Record: ___ 16", 
Record speed desired: 
Date wanted 





___New 16 mm. movie, “Molly 





58s __ Univ. 12” 








Grows Up” (on free loan) 


Date wanted 





The following booklets: 


“Growing Up and Liking It!” 


—___“‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


__ “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know” 


___‘*How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


0 One “Educational Portfolio on 


Menstrual Hygiene.” 











Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
School 
Street 
City State 








(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U. S. A.) 








Here’s the one desk 
that eliminates 
all size problems! 


. . « GRADE 7 THROUGH COLLEGE 












Surveys show that the average size of students stays 
about constant. They also show an increasing number of 
larger students in secondary schools. Our No. 445 
Desk is a practical answer to this problem. Developed 
through extensive research, and consultation with 
educators, this is the one desk that meets the physical, 
psychological, and curricular needs of all students 

— “big,” “normal,” and “small.” 


” 


American Seating No. 445 Desk is 
functionally designed for student com- 
fort, proper posture. Pylon-type con- 
struction provides free footroom, permits 
unobstructed body movement; generous 
space between chair and writing surface. 





Cradleform seat swivels on_ silent 
nylon bearings for easy, one-motion entry 
and exit. Lower rail on deep-curved 
seat-back is self-conforming to all stu- 
dents’ backs; offset back-brace gives extra 
hip room. Non-trash-collecting platform 
offers ample book-storage space. 

The sloped desk top—of Amerex 
high-pressure-type plastic, or of lac- 
quered plywood — measures 16” x 23”. 
And desk heights may be varied — 27” 
28”, 29”, or 30”. Write for folder fully 
describing the design, construction, and 
adaptability of the modern No. 445 
Desk — today! 


AMERICAN 


St FE Ne 





Exclusive Distributor 

J. H. PENCE COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
P. 0. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia 





hl, 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags ; 
s E N D F Oo R 1°) U R School T ome Economics Equipment Athletic Goods / 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes t 
Cc Oo M P L E T E Cc ATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades 7 Panes and Inks ‘ 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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Editorials by Robert F. 


The State Helps Those 


5 ete SMILE in the accompanying cartoon at- 
tributed to ‘“‘Virginia Public Schools’ quickly 
turned into an expression of gloom when careful 
analysis was made of Governor Stanley's 1956-58 
budget. And, interestingly, the gloom is being mani- 
fested not only by school people but by legislators 
as well. In the first place, $22,900,960 represents 
the increase of the 1956-58 biennium over the 1954- 
56 biennium and does not represent the actual addi- 
tional money which will be distributed to the locali- 
ties. In addition, the figure includes $3,600,000 for 
teachers’ retirement. Actually only around $15,000,- 
000 of extra money will be available for 1956-58 
and around $5,000,000 of this goes to provide for 
extra teaching positions and $5,000,000 to kelp 
those localities that are not up to the Stanley Salary 
Schedule of $2400-$3600. The $15,000,000 in 
additional State funds is actually only about 45% 
of the $33,000,000 in new money requested by the 
State Board of Education. The Governor’s budget 
provides an insufficient amount for school transporta- 
tion, vocational education, special education, and sick 


Look¢ As If The Schools Aren't Going To Starve 
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Williams 


leave to continue even the present level of State ap- * 


propriations because of increased school enrol!ment. 


Vigorous efforts are being made (1) by the State 
Board of Education to have at least $2,000,000 of 
its $18,000,000 cut restored and (2) by legislators 
in those areas above the Stanley Salary Schedule to 
secure additional funds. In these areas the only in- 
crease available is the $25 raise in the amount per 
assigned teaching unit, currently $1475, which for 
1956-58 will go to $1500. Unless additional sur- 
plus funds are discovered, (the existence of a surplus 
of only $2,500,000 is presently admitted) there re- 
mains little chance of substantial additional school 
appropriations. With the Governor, the State Tax 
Commissioner, and apparently most of the members 
of the Legislature opposed to the sales tax at least for 
this session, this tax, as a source of additional funds, 
may be completely discounted. However, Delegate 
Fred Pollard of Richmond has suggested that instead 
of General Fund cash being appropriated to the Vir- 
ginia Supplemental Retirement Fund for retirement 
reserves, the State’s $7,000,000 stock in the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Railroad be 
transferred and the saving to the General Fund thus 
realized be used to help meet school needs. His partic- 
ular effort will be to have the $3,500,000 appro- 
priated to put rapidly expanding schoo] divisions 
on a current ADA basis. 


The tussle now going on in the House Appropria- 
tions Committee will occur every time the Legisla- 
ture meets until some simple and equitable method 
of distributing State funds is established. The chief 
obstacle that lies in the way of developing such a 
method is the reluctance of the legislators in those 
areas exerting relatively little effort to agree to a 
formula that would require substantial additional 
effort. However, there is a growing unwillingness on 
the part of legislators in the areas exerting more than 
average effort to support the continuance of relatively 
large sums of money going to these low effort di- 
visions. 


It becomes increasingly difficult, therefore, to secure 
any increase above the Stanley Salary Schedule as 
long as certain localities in which salary schedules 
are the lowest consistently refuse to tax themselves 
to a degree approaching average effort. 
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Presently it appears if the RF&P stock is trans- 
ferred, there is a good likelihood of State funds being 
appropriated on the basis of current ADA. In this 
event, relatively large sums of money will go into 
those school divisions where salary schedules are now 
the highest. This will tend to make for a perpetua- 
tion of'the immense gap in teacher's salaries already 
existing. If this occurs, the localities with low salary 
schedules exerting relatively little effort will have none 
but themselves to blame. The Legislature is rapidly 
developing the philosophy that the State should help 
those who help themselves. While the teachers and 
the pupils in the low effort divisons are thereby penal- 
ized, this position is a natural one for those legis- 
lators to take whose localities are picking up much of 
the bill for the low effort divisions. 


VEA Policy 


B Been VEA Board of Directors, reacting to Gover- 
nor Stanley’s budget, issued the following state- 
ment of policy, after its meeting on Friday, January 
20: 


The Board of Directors of the Virginia Education 
Association is gratified at the sentiment manifested by 
the Governor, the members of the Governor’s Ad- 
visory Budget Committee, and the members of the 
General Assembly to preserve and improve our pub- 
lic schools. This sentiment reflects the determina- 
tion of the general public to maintain and to provide 
the financial support necessary for the continued im- 
provement of the public school system. 


Even to maintain the schools at their present level 
will require larger and larger financial support from 
both State and local sources. The teacher shortage is 
far more acute than most people realize and con- 
tinues to exist in spite of the effort being made by 
many groups to recruit teachers and by State colleges 
to prepare qualified teachers. The local schoo] boards, 
in the past, were able to bring back into the teaching 
profession housewives, retired teachers, and other 
former teachers. This source of supply has been vir- 
tually exhausted and the local boards are now forced 
to look almost entirely to college graduates and to 
emergency teachers. 


It is disturbing to note the limited number of 
young people who are considering teaching as their 
life’s work. The teaching profession offers many ad- 
vantages other than financial, yet the compensation 
compared to that of other professions requiring 
similar preparation and ability is so low that college 
graduates are choosing positions offering greater eco- 
nomic opportunity. The salary schedule must be 
sufficiently high to attract both men and women to 
the teaching profession. Therefore, we reaffirm our 
support of the VEA proposed salary schedule of 
$2800-$4400 and we strongly urge its adoption by 
the General Assembly for the 1956-57 school session. 


The Governor's proposed budget provides approx- 
imately $15,000,000 in new money for teachers’ 
salaries for the biennium 1956-58 as compared with 
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State funds available in 1955-56, Of this amount 
$5,304,000 will be required to provide the State ap- 
propriation of $1500 for each additional teaching 
unit created because of increased school enrollment. 
Only teachers in the two cities and 68 counties below 
the Stanley Salary Schedule may expect salary in- 
creases from State funds ranging from $150 to $200. 
While the teachers in these areas need increases most, 
in the 30 counties and 30 cities above the Stanley 
Schedule, where more than 60% of all teachers are 
employed, the only increase in State funds for teach- 
ers’ salaries will be $25 per teaching unit. In these 
60 counties and cities, the bulk of salary increases 
must come from local funds. Therefore, if the present 
method of distribution of State funds for schools is 
to be continued, the Board of Directors of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association is of the opinion that 
Governor Stanley’s basic program could be improved 
by the following steps being taken: 


1. ‘The proposed requirement of a true local school 
tax rate of $.50 should be increased to at least 
$.60 for those divisions otherwise eligible for 
salary funds in the proposed budget. 

2. School divisions which are now on or above 
the Stanley scale and have a tax rate of at least 
$.60 should be provided funds in addition to 
those included in the Governor’s budget for 
teachers’ salaries. 

3. State funds should be provided for school con- 
struction. 


However, a better solution to the whole problem of 
providing adequate financial support for public edu- 
cation would be the adoption by the General Assem- 
bly of a simpler and more equitable method of the 
distribution of State funds. One such method has 
been proposed by the VEA Committee on the Distri- 
bution of State Schoo] Funds and another has been 
recommended by a VALC Committee. We urge the 
House Appropriations Committee and the General 
Assembly to consider carefully the recommendations 
of the VEA and the VALC Committee. A liberal 
retirement system tends to attract and retain com- 
petent teachers. We urge, therefore, that the General 
Assembly act favorably upon the retirement law 
changes proposed by the VEA. 


A Challenge 


. priabe but surely an improvement is being made 

in the number of counties and cities offering added 
compensation for holders of Master’s degrees. Our 
analysis which appears on page 25 of this issue of the 
Journal shows that only two cities and 37 counties 
are now failing to provide salary differentials for the 
extra year of college training a Master’s degree re- 
quires. The amount of the differential in the cities 
averages $200, whereas in the counties $150 is the 
annual difference provided. Absence of a Master’s 
salary differential in any county or city should provide 
a challenge for the local association. To achieve such 
a differential should stand high on the list of local 
legislative objectives. 
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A PLAN for the 


Preservation of the Virginia Public 


School System 


Preliminary Statement 


WILE this plan is not keyed 
specifically to the Referen- 


dum for a Constitutional Conven- 
tion held January 9, it bears upon 
that Referendum in one important 
respect. The plan which follows is 
based on the assumption that the 
outcome of the referendum on the 
Constitutional Convention in no 
sense whatever forecloses calm con- 
sideration of the best method for 
handling the impact on Virginia’s 
public school system of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision of May 17, 
1954 and its implementing decree 
of May 31, 1955. 

As the outcome of the referen- 
dum was favorable to the calling of 
the Convention, it is likely that 
extreme factions on one side will 
herald the event as a great victory 
for ‘‘anti-integration’’; on the 
other hand, had the outcome been 
unfavorable, extreme factions on 
the other side would have inter- 
preted it as a great victory for “‘in- 
tegregation.’’ Neither extreme, no 
matter how vocal, is believed to be 
a corrct reflection of the dominant 
view of the thoughtful citizens of 
Virginia. 

This follows because many peo- 

ple voted for the Convention on 
the theory that it will simply re- 
move a possible impediment to 
future legislative flexibility and dis- 
cretion. This is a far cry from a 
blanket endorsement of the kinds 
of extreme measures advocated in 
some quarters or even the more 
moderate proposals of the Gray 
Commission Report. On the other 
hand, a vote against the calling of 
the Convention in no sense carries 
he implication that all who are 
pposed to the Convention favor 
uick methods of integration. 
uite the contrary, many who op- 
sed the calling of the Convention 
id so only because they believe 
etter choices are available. 


for FEBRUARY, 1956 


Proposed by 


DR. B. J. CHANDLER, Associate Professor 


and 


DR. DOUGLAS S. WARD, Acting Dean 


School of Education, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


The plan below inclines more 
closely to those advocated in 
neighboring states of Maryland, 
West Virginia, and North Carolina 
than to those proposed in Missis- 
sippi and Georgia. 

Any plan for the preservation of 
Virginia’s public schools in the 
face of the United States Supreme 
Court decision making compulsory 
segregation of races in schools un- 
constitutional must rest upon four 
fundamental principles. A satis- 
factory plan must: 

1. Be consistent with the Court’s 
requirement of ‘‘deliberate speed” 
in abolishing the practice of com- 
pulsory segregation. ‘‘Deliberate 
speed’’ must be determined com- 
munity by community. 

2. Employ the basic processes 
of democracy. This principle re- 
quires the active participation in 
the formulation of plans of people 
who stand to be affected by those 
plans. Further, respect for major- 
ity decisions, use of experts, and 
search for solutions through fact 
finding and problem solving meth- 





Dr. B. J. Chandler 


ods are basic processes of democ- 
racy which must be followed. 

3. Respect local traditions, be- 
liefs, and customs. Deep-seated 
personal convictions and tradition- 
al attitudes cannot be changed by 
judicial fiat. The plan must be 
reasonable and gradual and must 
avoid abruptness, or attempts to 
force change. 

4. Assure the continued opera- 
tion of the public schools in every 
county and city in the Common- 
wealth. The imperative need for 
maintaining and improving our 
public education system is recog- 
nized generally throughout Vir- 
ginia. Also, any plan that is for- 
mulated must be economical, and 
attainable within the financial re- 
sources of the State. 

The plan, outlined in three 
parts, which follows, is consistent 
with these fundamental principles. 
It has flexibility sufficient to per- 
mit local autonomy in the opera- 
tion of schools. Because it is 
Statewide, positive in nature, and 
recognizes that the problem dif- 





Dr. Douglas S. Ward 
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fers from community to commu- 
nity, it is believed that it would 
meet the Court’s requirement of 
“‘all deliberate speed”’ if carried out 
in good faith. It is assumed fur- 
ther that present school staffs in 
each school division would be 
maintained. 


The Plan 


1. Establishment by the General 
Assembly of a State Advisory 
Council on Public Education.* 

It is recognized that the Gray 

Commission was an ad hoc body. 
It has dealt with the segregation 
problem on an emergency basis. It 
now seems appropriate and neces- 
sary for a council to be constituted 
on a long range, continuing basis. 
The council should be constituted 
so as to be broadly representative 
and include people who are in- 
timately acquainted with problems 
resulting from the Supreme Court 
decision. It is suggested that the 
council might be organized in the 
following manner: 


A. Appointment: 

By the Governor, from nom- 
inations made by a committee 
consisting of the presidents of 
the State-supported higher insti- 
tutions. This committee should 
consider recommendations from 
the various groups which are to 
be represented, as named in the 
following paragraph. 


B. Membership: 

Four legislators 

Two State Department of Edu- 
cation representatives 

One representative from the Vir- 
ginia School Boards Associa- 
tion 

One division superintendent of 
schools 

One representative from the Vir- 
ginia Education Association 

One representative from the Vir- 
ginia Teachers Association 

One representative from the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association— 
White 

One representative from the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association— 
Negro 

Two representatives of the gen- 
eral public. 

C. Function: 
1. To encourage community 
leaders advisory grcups to 


* See Appendix A for suggestions concern- 
ing work of the Council. 
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work out operating plans 
for schools to meet problems 
arising out of the Supreme 
Court ruling and to submit 
these plans as recommenda- 
tions to local school boards. 

2. To advise community 
groups and serve as an in- 
formation clearing house for 
plans as they are developed. 

3. To assemble plans put into 
operation in school divisions 
and transmit these to the ap- 
propriate official designated 
by the Federal Courts as evi- 
dence of good faith in com- 
pliance with the ‘‘deliberate 
speed”’ edict. 

II. Establishment of a Commu- 
nity Leaders Advisory Group 
in Each School Division. 

A. Appointment: 

By the mayor, or the chair- 
man of the board of supervisors, 
upon recommendations from the 
groups to be represented as 
named in the following para- 
graph: 

B. Membership: 

Two—City council or board of 
supervisors 

T wo—School board 

Four—Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, including Negro repre- 
sentation 

Two—General public 

T wo—School administrators 
and/or teachers. 


C. Functions: 
1. Carefully assess local public 
sentiment regarding school 
segregation. 


2. Work out procedures that 
local public opinion is 
judged likely to accept. 

3. Secure agreement of leader- 


ship of both races concern- 
ing the exact extent, school 
by school, of segregation or 
non-segregation proposed.” 

4. Present recommended plans 
to the division school board. 

5. Inform the State Advisory 
Council on Public Education 
of plans and local develop- 
ments. 

6. Continue to meet as long as 
need exists for adjustment or 
development of plans.* 





1. See Appendix B for suggestions concern- 
ing operation of the Community Groups. 


2. See Appendix B, Item 2. 


3. See Appendix B, Item 3. 





III. Statutory Authority of Local 
School Boards to Assign In- 
dividual Pupils to Schools. 

If a satisfactory plan is not de- 
veloped in a school division utiliz- 
ing the procedures described above, 
or if plans developed locally and 
placed in operation prove unsatis- 
factory, the local school board 
would be legally empowered to: 

Authorize and supervise the 
assignment of individual pupils 
by professional school personnel 
in accordance with clearly de- 
fined criteria related to: (a) sex, 

(b) intelligence, (c) academic 

achievement, and (d) place of 

residence (districting). 

It is assumed that all Commu- 
nity Leaders Advisory Groups 
would continue to meet and to per- 
sist in efforts to develop plans con- 
sistent with the four fundamental 
principles upon which this entire 
plan is based. 


* * * 


It is suggested that the plan out- 
lined in the foregoing pages be 
submitted to the General Assembly 
irrespective of the outcome of the 
referendum, or of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. No effort has 
been made to specify the legislative 
details of the plan offered because 
it is recognized that: (a) certain 
existing statutes would need to be 
revised or modified, and (b) 
drafting of legislative bills is an 
exacting task requiring the services 
of legal experts. 


Appendix A 

The State Advisory Council 
should organize itself into work- 
ing committees to deal with phases 
of the problems confronting it. 

Undoubtedly, a small staff, in- 
cluding legal counsel, would be 
necessary. 

In the event the work of the 
State Council extends over a period 
of years (perhaps five or more) 
some provision for limiting the 
terms of members, and for main- 
taining membership, would be 
necessary. 


Appendix B 

1. It may be advisable for 
Community Advisory Groups to 
hold their initial meetings as execu- 
tive sessions. Meetings open to the 
public and press may be advisable 
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later as local conditions warrant, 
at the discretion of the local Group. 

2. As of a given date, non-seg- 
regation might be announced for: 
(a) all schools of a school divi- 
sion, (b) one or more schools, (c) 
certain grades in all schools, or 
(d) certain grades in one or more 
schools. The number of Negro 
pupils eligible to attend a particular 
school as of a certain date might 
be recommended. 

3. Probably no change in pres- 
ent school attendance practices (re- 
lated to race) would occur for 
some time in certain school divi- 
sions. 





Contest on United Nations— 
Student knowledge of the function 
and work of the United Nations will 
be tested in high schools throughout 
the United States and its territories 
on March 13, 1956, date of the 30th 
Annual High School Contest on the 
United Nations. The competition, 
sponsored annually by the American 
Association for the United Nations, 
will once again take the form of a 
three-hour combining 
short-answer and essay questions. 

Top-ranking students in the nation 
will receive, as first prize, their choice 
of a trip to Europe or $500 and, as 


examination, 


second prize, a trip to Mexico or $200. 
American Youth Hostels, New York 
City, and the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, Putney, Vermont, will 
cooperate in the arranging of prize- 
winning trips. 

The study material for the Contest 
is designed to supplement the regular 
social studies curriculum with ad- 
ditional factual information about the 
United Nations, what it has done and 
what it is attempting to do. The aim 
of the Contest is not to dramatize the 
United Nations during a brief period 
»f pre-examination study, but rather 
to encourage a year-round interest in 
what is going on in the United 
Nations. 

Students in all public, private or 
parochial high schools are eligible to 
Schools should 


take the examination. 


egister through a teacher. Further 
nformation may be secured from Miss 
Lucille Levine, Contest Secretary, 


\merican Association for the United 
Nations, 345 East 46th Street, New 
ork 17, New York. Each school 


gistering will receive one free study 
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by HENRY A. WISE 


(Retired, Former Superintendent of Accomack County Schools ) 


To live up to the best traditions of our State and have those 
traditions reflected in our lives; To be in some sense worthy of them 
and the work and effort that they cost; to be proud of Virginia 
because it is our State and our place to work and to play, to live 
and to love and to grow strong; to glory in it because of its Wash- 
ington, its Lee, its Woodrow Wilson, its Thomas Jefferson, and 
the hosts of others who have helped to make the name of Virginia 
a synonym for nobility and devotion to duty; to rejoice in it because 
of its manhood and womanhood to-day, its boyhood and its girl- 
hood; to be glad of the opportunities it offers for the development 
of this boyhood and girlhood, and of the opportunity to use these 
opportunities; to feel regret that many of its men and women, its 
boys and girls, have never had the opportunity to grow strong 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, and because of this regret to 
resolve that from henceforth every man and woman, every boy 
and girl, shall have his or her chance to obtain and attain the best; 
to realize more keenly the seriousness of the curse of ignorance, and 
to exert every effort in our power, cost what it may, to remove 
this curse from our midst, so that never again shall it be said in 
Virginia, that a man must “make his mark” instead of signing his 
name; to wage war against inefficiency wherever it may be found, 
whether in public life, in private life, in business or in school; to 
train our boys and girls to control self, to hate and fear deceit, and 
to love and revere the truth; to teach them the dignity of work 
and the beauty of service; and to remember daily the great trust 
imposed upon us by those who “sleep in Flanders fields”—to take 
up “our quarrel with the foe”; to realize that this quarrel against 
ignorance and wrong and injustice and inefficiency and deceit and 
distortion is just as real and just as deadly as was the quarrel with 
those who would have exterminated all progress and all liberty and 
all the things that honorable men hold dead; to bear in mind always 
that 

“If ye break faith with those who die 


We shall not sleep though poppies grow 


In Flanders fields.” 
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Look, Jane. 
Took, Dick. 


“aN 
xt ™ Se funny Sally. 


Ses nny, funn 


we. 


Sally. 


Learning to read involves a complex of skills which each child must 


acquire in terms of his own physical, emotional, and intellectual make-up. 


Before parents can help, they need to know something about the school’s 


reading program. 





If Johnny Can't Read . . . 


EACHERS use four different 

approaches in teaching chil- 
dren to read. ‘These operate to- 
gether rather than independently, 
and any teacher or system omitting 
one or more of these basic ap- 
proaches is failing to use the total 
technique strength that is available 
for teaching children to read. Par- 
ents who want to help their chil- 
dren with reading must, of course, 
have an understanding of these 
techniques. 


1. The Basic Reader Approach 
Basic readers are graded text- 
books in reading. They begin at 
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the most elementary level (pre- 
primers) and increase in difficulty 
year by year. In constructing a 
series of readers, authors, teachers, 
and publishers coordinate their ef- 
forts to produce a good tool. They 
define the complex of skills called 
reading; they organize these skills 
so that the child comes in contact 
with all of the skills in a natural 
way, and they provide suitable re- 
views so that the child has repeated 
practice in performing the skill. 
This helps the child retain and con- 
solidate what he learns. 

A basic series of reading texts is 
organized with meticulous care, 


giving maximum consideration to 
what research has discovered about 
the processes involved in learning 
to read. Generally, a group of per- 
sons trained in the knowledge and 
technique of teaching reading, co- 
operate to design, write, tryout, and 
publish basic readers. 

Today, such readers constitute 
an eclectic approach to the problem 
of teaching chilren to read. Educa- 
tors and publishers recognize that 
all children do not learn in the same 
way. Instead of presenting read- 
ing exclusively as phonic or as vis- 
ual learning, the two methods are 
combined. ‘This gives every child 
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a maximum opportunity to learn 
to read. 

Auditory and visual methods of 
learning to read are, at the same 
time, ways of learning and sets of 
skills. In visual methods the teach- 
er helps the child to see the charac- 
teristic demarcations of words and 
in this fashion remember words as 
units. The outline of the word 
(made up of short letters, tall let- 
ters, and letters that extend below 
the line), the length of the word, 
and the appearance of the inside of 
the word are useful in enabling the 
child to recognize a word. 

Phonic methods emphasize the 
retention of the sounds that the 
letters signal. The child is taught 
to recall the sounds of the letters 
and to put them together into 
words. Fortunately, most words 
are regular phonetically; however, 
there are a sufficient number of ir- 
regular words in English to make 
it very confusing if a child is taught 
exclusively by a phonic method. 

One of the arguments presented 
to the public today is that the 
teacher of reading does not teach 
phonics. On this point I must 
argue that the critics are misin- 
formed. Today’s teacher organizes 
phonic learnings into the process of 
learning to read. She does not pre- 
sent phonics as a separate subject 
but rather integrates it into this 
series of skills as a child learns to 
read. For this reason many chil- 
dren use phonics in their reading 
but are hot able to verbalize the 
process, 





_ Achild may learn much about read- 
ing but he can not be truly proficient 
until he reads to learn. 
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In teaching children to read by 
means of basic readers, teachers have 
available a complete series of learn- 
ing tasks that are organized pro- 
gressively from easy to difficult. 
The material is presented in a va- 
riety of ways so that children have 
maximum opportunity to learn. 
Few teachers, however, use a basic 
textbook exclusively. Most of them 
are also concerned with three other 
approaches to the problem of teach- 
ing children to read. 


2. The Diagnostic Approach 

The teacher, in working with an 
individual child, notes his specific 
strengths and weaknesses and at- 
tempts to use the strengths in over- 
coming the weaknesses. For ex- 
ample, in helping a child to learn 
to read, the teacher is careful to note 
which words the child finds diffi- 
cult. Added practice in recogniz- 
ing these words is given to the 
child. For example, in noting that 
a child is having difficulty with an 
-ly suffix or an-ed ending, or with 
the base word cry, or with the dif- 
ference between them and then, the 
teacher is using a diagnostic ap- 
proach, and she will spend addi- 
tional time on these specific prob- 
lems with these specific children. 
Many teachers skip parts of the 
basic texts with certain children be- 
cause, by diagnosis, they have dis- 
covered that those children do not 
need that particular part of the 
instruction. Similarly, the teacher 
selects other activities that are sug- 
gested in the textbooks but she 
does not ask every child to do all 
of them. Such is the method of 
the diagnostic approach. 

This method may become in- 
creasingly difficult for teachers as 
the size of the class increases beyond 
twenty-five—if there are many 
children who need diagnostic in- 
struction; classes of sixty or seventy 
make this kind of teaching impos- 
sible. Whenever teachers are plagued 
with classes of this size, the num- 
ber of children who must be clas- 
sified as disabled readers increases. 





3. The Content (or Subject 
Matter) Approach 
It seems reasonable that a child 
who is reading in science or in 
social studies or who is searching 
for information in an almanac or 
an encyclopedia is also acquiring 


Dr. Huelman is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director 
of the Educational Clinic, Miami 
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skill in reading. The modern teach- 
er takes advantage of opportuni- 
ties such as these. She helps chil- 
dren to recognize their purposes in 
reading, to learn how to search for 
information, to acquire an under- 
standing of the various tools of 
learning, to note the way ideas are 
organized and to use this organi- 
zation to remember relevant infor- 
mation. All of these skills are 
taught initially in the basic readers 
and have been considered in diag- 
nosing children’s abilities and ina- 
bilities. By explaining and point- 
ing out again as the child searches 
for specific content, the teacher finds 
potent opportunities to reinforce 
learning and to extend the child’s 
skills. 

In learning to read better while 
he studies, the child grows in read- 
ing ability. He is something like 
a young man learning to drive a car 
—who learns about the car and the 
task of driving it from books and 
observation and then actually 
drives it. He has not learned to 
drive until he has driven. Simi- 
larly, a child may learn much about 
reading but he can not be truly pro- 
ficient until he reads to learn. 


4. The Recreational Approach 

The purposes of reading for 
recreation are quite different from 
those of reading for content, and 
skills required are different. For 
example, in reading for fun, the 
child wishes to follow the thread 
of the story, to identify himself 
with the characters, to understand 
generalities and feelings rather 
than to gain specific information. 
Children usually read faster when 
they read for entertainment than 
they do when they study. 

Up to this point, we have at- 
tempted to emphasize the’ breadth 
of the task of helping children to 
read. Reading is a complexity of 
skills. Teachers of reading need 
a broad understanding of the nature 
of the reading process and the na- 
ture of the child who is learning to 
read. In order to help the child 
who is learning to read, the teacher 
uses a series of learning activities 
organized in a basic reader, diag- 
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noses the difficulties in learning 
faced by the child, and fosters learn- 
ing through study-type reading and 
through reading for fun. 


Eight Points for Parents 

Keeping these teaching methods 
in mind, let us discuss how parents 
(if they are not to teach phonics! ) 
may help their children in school. 
I shall propose eight ways that will 
help toward this goal. 


1. Cooperating with Teachers 

It is better for the child if the 
parents and the teacher agree on 
what to do to help him. We are 
all acquainted with the child who 
plays father against mother so that 
he can achieve his own goal. Many 
children play teacher against par- 
ents in order to do the same thing. 
When the teacher and parent meet 
and decide on a cooperative pro- 
gram for the child, the situation 
becomes much smoother and much 
better for all concerned. If parents 
and teachers become acquainted 
with one another; if they agree to 
agree—to discuss and to decide 
upon mutual action, the way is 
open for all to act in the best 
interest of the child. Were this to 
happen overnight, the teacher 
would be convinced that the mil- 
lenium had arrived and I’m sure the 
parents would too. The children 
would feel more secure in the learn- 
ing situation and would be better 
oriented, psychologically, toward 
learning. Agreement between 
teachers and parents is the first way 
to help the child in school. 


2. Promoting Children’s Verbal 

Experiences 

Parents can help by promoting 
children’s verbal experiences. This 
means going places with children 
and talking about the experiences, 
what was seen, heard, and felt on 
these occasions. Even more, it 
means giving children the op- 
portunity to talk about what 
happened. Teachers realize the 
value that is attached to such 
discussions, and it is the good 
teacher who listens more than she 
talks. Even under optimum cir- 
cumstances the teacher cannot give 
each child sufficient time to talk. 
Thus, the home is the only place 
where the child has adequate op- 
portunity to learn through ver- 
balizing. When adults listen to 
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children's experiences, the child’s 
language ability grows. Children 
with adequate language background 
find it easier to learn to read. A 
second suggestion, then, is that 
parents spend time with their chil- 
dren—taking trips, having experi- 
ences, and talking about them. 


3. Helping Children Bear Re- 
sponsibilities 

As parents, we must help chil- 
dren learn to bear responsibilities. 
I know of a nine-year-old boy who 
was having difficulty learning to 
read. His mother insisted upon 
dressing him and walking with him 
to and from school. This boy did 
not feel responsible for any or- 
dinary, everyday activities and he 
felt no responsibility for learning 
to read. He didn’t learn to read 
until his mother learned how to 
permit him to carry his own re- 
sponsibilities. “This sort of dilem- 
ma is not restricted to nine-year- 
olds. We even see the effects of 
inability to carry responsibility on 
the part of college students. Na- 
turally, we must not expect children 
to be responsible before they have 
been taught to do so. We must 
exercise some restraint in expecting 
this kind of learning. The apron 
string must be severed gradually. 
A child who has been taught no 
responsibility for his own actions 
will not learn other things easily. 
A child who carries the responsi- 
bility for his learning feels success 
when he is successful and feels fail- 
ure when he has failed. This child 
is able to learn to read; he is be- 
having in a realistic fashion toward 
the world. 


4. Surrounding Children with 
Books 


Children should be surrounded 
with books at home as well as at 
school. School boards _ should, 
ideally, spend a great deal of money 
on books for children. Some 
boards, however, do not recognize 
the necessity for a large quantity 
of books and it is up to the home 
to make up the deficiency, at least 
in part. Of course, there is an 
economic factor for parents as well 
as for school boards; but most 
parents will purchase as many good 
books as their budget will allow. 
The degree to which parents esteem 
their own books is reflected in the 





way children feel about their books 
and in the way they learn to read. 
Parents can help by stimulating 
boards of education to spend money 
for library books and by promoting 
the sale and purchase of books for 
home and school use. 


5. Reading to Children 

Children should be read to, even 
after they begin to read for them- 
selves. This is a sharing of ex- 
periences between child and parent. 
Furthermore, what is read can be 
talked about and this will further 
general language skills. When ex- 
periences are made mutual in this 
fashion, children will enjoy being 
read to from books which are writ- 
ten in words beyond their reading 
ability but which portray activities 
and ideas which they are able to 
understand. 


6. Cooperating with School 

Doctors and Psychologists 

Most parents want to cooperate 
fully with school doctors and 
nurses and with reading clinicians 
when they recommend examina- 
tions of hearing, vision, or other 
physical or psychological factors. 
The child with physical disabilities 
must compensate for them if he is 
to learn. Such difficulties should 
be eliminated if possible. School 
people have a tendency to over- 
refer; that is, they may send a 
parent and a child for one exam- 
ination or other and the results may 
show that such procedure was un- 
warranted. It is better, however, 
to request a needless examination 
than to run the risk of not having 
an examination that is needed. 
Parents should be pleased rather 
than disturbed if the school takes 
enough interest in their child to 
recommend an examination, even 
though it might turn out to be un- 
necessary. 


7. Caring for the Child’s 
Physical Needs 

The body is the mechanism that 
permits learning. It must be taken 
care of in terms of prevention of 
disease and in terms of care when 
diseases strike. It also must be 
cared for in terms of maintenance 
of adequate bodily functions. Rest 
is required for this. Some children 
would watch television until twelve 

(Continued on page 26) 
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by EMILY PLEASANTS 


Junior Primary Teacher, 
Oak Grove School, Richmond 


Miss Pleasants shows British boys 
and girls at White House Nursery 
School, Brighton, England, some 
scenes from America. 


From An Exchange Teacher’s 


NE of the most treasured sou- 

venirs of my year abroad as 
an American exchange teacher to 
Britain is a collection of colored 
slides. These have been shown 
many times to friends. Lacking an 
audience, I have often enjoyed 
looking at them myself. Every 
time I see them, I recall something 
different which was almost forgot- 
ten. Yet, if I were preparing a 
scrap-book of pictures of the most 
momentous occasions of the year 
from August, 1953, to August, 
1954, when I exchanged with a 
British teacher and taught in 
Brighton, England, I would choose 
many experiences which were not 
photographed and which never 
could have been photographed by 
even the finest of cameras. These 
are the events which left their im- 
print without the use of photo- 
graphic equipment. These are the 
images and impressions which will 
live in my mind long after the 
photographs are faded and dull. 
These are the ones which should be 
included in a true scrap book of 
that year. 

In the first picture there would 
be a group of ninety-seven people 
in a room in New York City. They 
are all to be exchange teachers 
somewhere in Britain during the 
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Scrap-Book 


coming year. At this meeting they 
are being briefed for what is in 
store for them. People from the 
United States Office of Education 
are telling them some of the things 
they can expect in the coming year. 
They are being told that they will 
learn more about their own coun- 
try during this year than they ever 
knew before. Even though strict at- 
tention is being paid to every word 
of the speakers, many side-long 
glances are being made at each 
other. Glimpses are caught of peo- 
ple who later were to become life- 
long friends and boon travel ccm- 
panions. As they look at each 
other, they learn that there is no 
one in the group who might be 
called typical. They see that they 
are as different as many different 
factors can make them. They seem 
to be of many different ages. They 
are not all of the same race. Two 
are Negroes. Some are married and 
have their husbands or wives with 
them. They are from forty-seven 
different states. Some are mid-west- 
erners. Others are from the Pacific 
coast. One is from Hawaii. There 
are soft-spoken Southerners and 
New England Yankees. Yet, all are 
Americans. There is already begin- 
ning to dawn in their minds a new 
idea of what it means to be an 


American and how necessary it is 
to learn and understand the dif- 
ferences among themselves, if they 
could hope to comprehend the 
peculiarities of people in other 
lands. In this picture, some of the 
thoughts and feelings of each of 
the people there is reflected on their 
faces as they contemplate a year 
in a strange land away from their 
friends and homes. Some express 
awe. Others show something akin 
to timidity. But, the look most 
common to their faces is one of 
pleased anticipation. 

The next pictures to be included 
in this collection of high spots 
would be a series of little pictures 
of life on board ship. Conversa- 
tions with interesting people— 
movies in the ship’s theatre—reli- 
gious services on Sunday—sunning 
on deck—-getting better acquainted 
with other exchange teachers—the 
blue Atlantic Ocean—and the 
thrill of the first glimpse from the 
ship of the green fields of Eng- 
land—would all in this group. 

The next picture which comes to 
mind is one of four American 
teachers from four different states 
in an English Austin, driving 
through northern England. They 
drive on the left side of the road 
as casually as if that were what 
they had been doing all their lives. 
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Many of the roads’are lined with 
hedge rows or ancient stone walls. 
Many old thatched cottages are 
along the way. They visit with a 
sense of awe the old cathedrals at 
Lincoln, Ely, and York. It is with 
humility that they realize that peo- 
ple were worshipping God in some 
of these places long before Colum- 
bus discovered America. They see 
old castles rich in history. They 
drive through the lake district and 
visit Dove Cottage, home of 
Wordsworth. They stay at inns 
with names like THE QUEEN’S 
HEAD, SHEPHERD AND DOG, 
and THE WHITE HORSE. The 
beauty of the countryside helps 
them to understand why English- 
men have such great pride and love 
for their homeland. 

Many pages of a scrap-book 
such as this would be filled with 
pictures of English children. There 
would be pictures of the children 
I taught, and also pictures of chil- 
dren at many others schools which 
I visited. Differences of nationality 
meant nothing to the rosy-cheeked 
little ones at the nursery school. 
The clipped British way of speak- 
ing and the broad “‘A’s’”’ of the 
little five and four year olds were 
at first surprising to me. But, I 
soon found out that the games they 
played and the songs they sang 
were very much like those of 
American children the same age. 
One morning soon after I arrived 
in England I heard some children 
in the street playing a singing 
game, which I often hear outside 
my window at home. My thought 
was that surely I couldn’t be too 
far from home. 

The pictures of the children of 
the junior and secondary schools 
will also have a prominent place. 
The girls in their blue school uni- 
forms and the boys in knee pants, 
school ties, and blazers, were al- 
ways standing when I entered a 
classroom with the Head of the 
school. The scrubbed faces of both 
the boys and the girls showed keen 
interest in anything concerning 
America. They asked questions 
about cowboys and Indians and 
whether I wore a gun at home. 
The eager faces of these children 
will last in memory as long as any 
picture of England. 


The pomp and pageantry of 
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Britain would be revealed in many 
pictures. The time I especially like 
to remember is the day I stood 
with the British crowd in London 
watching the ceremony as Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Phillip rode 
in the Irish coach drawn by eight 
horses to Westminster Hall to of- 
ficially open Parliament. The col- 
orful horse guards preceded her. 


Their silver helmets with red 
tassels gleamed in the sun. The 
Queen’s own guards with tall 


bear-skins and red coats lined both 
sides of the street with their bay- 
onets fixed. At another time it was 
exciting to be with the crowd who 
waited to welcome the Queen when 
she returned from her long trip 
to the Colonies and the Dominions. 
Princess Margaret and other mem- 
bers of the royal family were in 
the procession. Events like these 
brought into focus the meaning of 
the Crown and all that is attached 
to it to the people in the streets of 
London. 


Presented to Queen Mother 


An occasion which was eagerly 
looked forward to was the garden 
party at Lambeth Palace, where 
the American exchange teachers 
were presented to Queen Mother 
Elizabeth. Here we were all 
charmed by her graciousness and 
beauty. Pictures of this, and also of 
things like the changing of the 
guard at Buckingham Palace, and 
of the ceremony of the keys at the 
Tower of London will remain in 
my memory as bits of pomp and 
tradition which will ever be a part 
of Britain. 

The faces of many of the ordi- 
nary people whom I saw every 
day would have a big place in my 
book. There would be the bus con- 
ductor of the big red double decker 
which I rode every morning. His 
cockney ‘‘Fares, please,’’ and ““Ta, 
duck’’, cheered many a cold morn- 
ing. The chimney sweep, who 
cleaned our chimney, is another of 
the people who would be there. 
His black top hat, the symbol of 
his trade, perched on his head, he 
skillfully balanced his brushes and 
other tools as he rode his bicycle to 
work. The vicar and his wife, who 
had me to tea at their house and 
who were very much interested in 
American churches would be there. 
These and pictures of many friends 





remain in my memory. 

The scene of middle-aged ladies 
in white dresses bowling in teams 
on the green stands out as part of 
the picture of the way British peo- 
ple enjoy the out-of-doors in their 
parks. This and cricket and tennis 
and rugby football matches come 
to mind when I think of the parks. 

It would be impossible to make 
a collection of the most outstand- 
ing pictures of my year in Eng- 
land without including the gar- 
dens. Some little pocket handker- 
chief sized gardens were a joy to 
behold. Elaborate, formal gardens 
perfect in every detail: gardens by 
railroad station; school flower gar- 
dens; window boxes of lovely 
flowers on grimy London build- 
ings: flower pots on lamp posts all 
witnessed to the fact that these peo- 
ple loved flowers and the care of 
them. This was a nation of gar- 
deners blessed by a climate kind to 
gardens. 

Almost every week-end in Eng- 
land was for me a time for travel 
and sight-seeing. Consequently, I 
have a vivid picture of English 
trains and the people who ride on 
them. Thoughts of British trains 
conjure up pictures of sharing a 
compartment with about eight 
other people, sitting on a long seat 
looking straight into the eyes of 
the person sitting opposite or tak- 
ing refuge behind a newspaper: 
and of talking to English people 
on the train (who contrary to gen- 
eral opinion do like to talk on 
trains); or of trying to balance a 
tea tray on my lap as the train 
jerked and swung around curves; 
and of the battle of the windows. 
When the windows were shut we 
almost stifled with the heat. When 
they were open we were almost 
overcome with train smoke. British 
train smoke smells different from 
any other kind. These experiences 
did not prevent my enjoying many 
trips all over England. 

Some of the most memorable 
times of the whole year occurred 
during the holiday seasons in trips 
to the Continent. Spending Christ- 
mas in a little town in Switzerland 
lingers in my mind like a beautiful 
Christmas card. Christmas Eve a 
group of us with lighted lanterns 
attached to sticks in our hands 


walked in the snow singing Christ- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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What Is Citizenship 


Education? 


by MARVIN L. CARPER 
Superintendent, Martinsville City Schools 


HAT is Citizenship Educa- 

tion? What is its objective? 
There are a variety of answers to 
both questions, but essentially it is 
the acquisition of attitudes and 
skills, and the development of un- 
derstandings which lead an indi- 
vidual to carry his share of the load, 
whether it be in the payment of 
taxes, a community project, or in- 
forming himself and voting in an 
election. Our problems in citizen- 
ship seem to be not as much in 
knowing the prerequisites of good 
citizenship as in putting that 
knowledge to work in everyday 
living. 

Many of the people who sign a 
‘Stockholm Peace Proposal’’ know 
that it is directed toward destroying 
our effectiveness in International 
Relations. Those who evade the 
payment of taxes know that our 
national security depends in part 
upon those things the tax money 
will buy. Those who decry Juven- 
ile Delinquency will not get out 
and work for better schools, the 
Boy Scouts, or a better recreational 
program. Those who will not give 
a pint of blood to the blood bank 
will be the first to ‘‘howl”’ if blood 
is not available when a close rela- 
tive or a friend needs it. When 
people are asked to help with the 
United Fund Drive or the Com- 
munity Chest, some of those who 
preach against Socialism in Govern- 
ment are among the first to say, 
‘Why doesn’t government provide 
these services?”’ 

Organized courses in history, 
government and citizenship have 
been pursued by a great majority of 
our people. They know the pet 
phrases. They have passed written 
tests on the organization and pur- 
poses of government, the duties of 
citizenship, and the like. They have 
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participated in simulated experi- 
ences, such as a mock legislature, a 
trial by jury, a city council meet- 
ing. Yet it would seem that more 
than direct teaching and simulated 
experience is necessary. 

If our society is to perpetuate 
and strengthen itself, more effective 
means of citizenship education 
must be sought continually. The 
nature of our society is such, and 
the nature of the individual is such 
that two words, cooperation and 
participation, seem to offer a key to 
the HOW in developing the most 
effective procedures. People from 
the national to the local level 
should be working in groups think- 
ing, planning, and sharing in such 
a way that effective techniques can 
be developed, appraised and shared 
from community to community. 

There are those who would re- 
vert to time-worn practices in licu 
of thinking. They would add ad- 
ditional courses on the theory that 
if a person repeats a body of or- 
ganized knowledge often enough 
his responses will become auto- 
matic. 

Many schools are approaching 
the problems of improving citizen- 
ship education either individually 
or in collaboration with organized 
groups. The Martinsville school 
system chose to work with the 
Citizenship Education Project. 
President Eisenhower had long 
recognized the discrepancy between 
knowing and doing in the field of 
citizenship and through his efforts, 
along with Dean Russell of Colum- 
bia University and others, the Car- 
negie Corporation was persuaded to 
finance the Citizenship Education 
Project which defines its purpose as 
‘“‘a cooperative effort to sharpen 
knowledge, understanding, and ap- 
preciation of our country’s tradi- 
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tion of liberty and to develop tech- 
niques by which these values are 
realized through practice’’.’ 

The C. E. P. set out “‘to de- 
velop planning tools for teachers 
which will assist them in (1) 
adapting courses they are now 
teaching to a sharper focus upon the 
fundamental premises and basic so- 
cial beliefs which underlie our tra- 
dition of liberty, (2) providing 
for their classes direct experience in 
the realization of these values’’.? 
Consultant services and workshop 
experiences were made available to 
the schools and teachers who chose 
to participate in the project. De- 
scriptions of laboratory experiences 
engaged in by schools across the 
country has grown into a collection 
of many suggested opportunities 
for youngsters to engage directly in 
citizenship activities and to tie 
them into the basic premises of 
American Liberty through their 
classroom work. 

Some of the more significant 
activities carried on by the students 
in Martinsville High School, and 
for one of which they received a 
Freedoms Foundation Award, are 
here described. 

One of the first activities re- 
sulted from the failure of the adults 
in the community to carry forward 
a project to establish a YMCA. 
Everyone agreed that the com- 
munity lacked organized recreation 
and profitable leisure time activities. 
for its young people after school 
hours. But the leadership and re- 
sources did not emerge. The high 
school students picked up where the 
adults left off. They looked at an 
old abandoned school building and 
saw possibilities. Largely through 

1 “Basic Information on The Citizenship Ed- 
ucation Project of Teachers College, Columbia 
University’. 

2 Ibid. 
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Bridgewater College does its bit to help meet the 
teacher shortage. Forty per cent of the Class of 1955 
went into teaching. Thirty-one per cent of the present 
student body have named teaching as a vocation. Bridge- 
water ranks first among the private colleges in the State 
in directing students into teaching. Since her founding in 
1880, Bridgewater has directed 30% of her graduates into 
teaching. The teacher training program is directed by 
Dr. John W. Boitnott, dean of Bridgewater. 

Pictured above are 27 of the 35 students taking teacher- 
training this semester. These future teachers are; Seated: 
Richard Graves, Madison; Jane Heishman, Dayton; Ray 


Drake, 3446 W. Van Buren, Chicago 24, Illinois; Louise 
Owen, Bridgewater; Linda Diehl, Route 3, Staunton; Texie 
Bashor, Christiansburg; Peggy Purdy, Monterey Star Route, 
Staunton; Shirley Pritchard, 820 Halstead’s Lane, Norfolk; 
Dorothy Myers, Bridgewater; Catherine Sink, Bassett; Nora 
Mae Bollinger, Reistertown, Md.; Mary Offutt, Baltimore, 
Md.; Joyce Shiflet, Waynesboro. Third row: Delores 
Heatwole, Harrisonburg; Frank Cline, Bridgewater; Dennis 
Cummings, Roanoke; Ken Harper, Roanoke; Joann Kline, 
Bridgewater; Carolyn Harshbarger, Harrisonburg; Roland 
Wampler, Linville; Wayne Spangler, Route 4, Roanoke; 
Emil Lipscomb, Keyser, W. Va. 


Martin, Bassett; Nancy Withrow, Route 5, 
Freda Baker, Mt. Lake Park, Maryland; Luvina Hylton, 
Second row: Ruth 


Floyd; Doris Eller, Route 2, Salem. 





their efforts and a small appropria- 
tion by the School Board, the 
building was remodeled. An audi- 
torium was converted to a gymna- 
sium, classrooms were converted in- 
to a television room, quiet game 
rooms, pool room, and showers. 
This building became the Com- 
munity Youth Center. It meant 
much more to the young people be- 
cause they did it with their minds 
and hands. They discovered that 
people can do those things they 
really want to do. 

The satisfaction gained in one 
successful project has resulted in an 
effort on the part of Government 
Classes to acquaint themselves with 
Government and Community 
needs. In addition to observing 
governing bodies at work, they try 
to tackle one big job each year 

One year it was automobile traf- 
fic. They made a complete com- 
munity survey; studying the habits 
of drivers, and making comparisons 
between age groups, those who had 
completed driver training courses 
with those who had not, and the 
like. The decided that the lack of 
courtesy was one of the chief dif- 
ficulties, so they organized a stu- 
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dent courteous driving club which 
was a related project to a courteous 
driving campaign already under- 
way by the local Rotary Club. 
Here the students worked shoulder 
to shoulder with the Rotarians in 
improving a community condition 
that needed improving. They 
learned that youngsters and adults 
can see things the same way and 
can get satisfaction in working to- 
gether. 

Sponsoring a regular visit of the 
American Red Cross Bloodmobile 
was another project taken over by 
a government class. The regular 
quotas had not been met for some 
several visits. General interest 
seemed to be lagging. The students 
became concerned that an impor- 
tant program such as this was 
breaking down. They decided to 
make a study of it, after which 
they requested the opportunity to 
sponsor one of the regular visits of 
the Bloodmobile. Their organiza- 
tion and publicity was so effective 
that they not only met the quota 
but many people were turned away 
at the closing hour because of the 
lack of time and facilities to receive 
more blood. 


The other eight could not be present when the picture 


One of the dangers of students 
carrying such projects emerged in 
connection with this particular one. 
Someone suggested that since they 
were so successful they should con- 
tinue to sponsor the project. The 
school officials had to step in at this 
point and say no. The purpose of 
this type of civic participation is 
training in skills, understandings 
and attitudes. This training should 
be as broad as possible, touching 
upon all phases of community life 
with the freedom and time to 
choose from a variety of oppor- 
tunities. 

Thinking, acting, and partici- 
pating citizens are essential to a 
Democratic Society. Organized 
courses of knowledge are essential, 
but the skills to put this knowledge 
to work must also be developed. 
The most effective learning results 
from tying the knowledge to ex- 
perience. The more real the experi- 
ence, the more valuable the learn- 
ings. It isn’t an ‘‘either-or’’ situa- 
tion, but the classroom togther 
with the community as a labora- 
tory seems to offer fruitful oppor- 
tunities in citizenship education 
today. 
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Look Magazine Schedules 16-page Picture Story On 


“What Is a Teacher’ 


"e TEACHER,” says LOOK 
£3 magazine (February 21 
issue which reached newsstands 
February 7) in one of the biggest 
picture stories on education ever to 
appear in a national magazine, “‘is 
educator, foster mother, psycholo- 
gist, janitor . . . and one of the 
most important people in our na- 
tional life.”’ 

What's more, LOOK has the pic- 
tures to prove it—some 35 class- 
room-in-action shots sprinkled 
through this special 16-page sec- 
tion called ‘“What Is a Teacher?” 
The pictures show the everyday 
classroom life of a typical elemen- 
tary school teacher—hammering 
wall charts and art work into place, 
leading setting-up exercises, keeping 
an eye peeled for skinned knees on 
the playground, supervising hand- 
washing, comforting broken hearts, 
forgiving wrong doers, drinking 
coffee with parents who come to 
visit, and teaching, always teaching. 

In the accompanying text, Re- 
porter George B. Leonard, Jr. 
father of daughters in the second 
and third grades, tells parents that 
‘to spot a good teacher, you look 
first at the kids.’” The kids in the 
LOOK story are alive, sparkling 
with interest in what’s going on 
at school, and to a man, in love 
with their teacher. 

As a warm-up to his section 
called ‘““The Truth About the 
Teacher Crisis,” Mr. Leonard trav- 
elled around the country, talking 
to scores of teachers, principals, 


(The teacher is Carolyn Wil- 
son, 23, a second-grade teacher 
at Garfield School in Decatur, 
Illinois, where LOOK photogra- 
pher Charlotte Brooks and Re- 
porter Leonard “enrolled” for 
two weeks. A 1954 graduate of 
Eastern Illinois State College, 
Miss Wilson is in her second 
year of teaching in Decatur. She 
attended Teachers College at 
Columbia Universtiy last sum- 
mer. ) 
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superintendents, State and national 
education experts, parents, and the 
children themselves. 

He disposes of the ‘“‘Good Old 
Days” as a nostalgic hoax, and says 
Rudolf Flesch’s book has some 
truth in it, ‘but not much.” 

As for discipline in modern 
schools, he says, teachers are doing 
a good job with normal children. 
He cites a story told by Michael 
Katzoff, principal of Bronx (N. 
Y.) Vocational, the “‘Blackboard 





Jungle’ school. A new student 
there came up to a teacher and said 
he had just seen a movie called 
The Blackboard Jungle. “It was 
awful,’’ the boy said with feeling, 
‘I'm glad I’m not in that school.”’ 

Pointing out that if teaching can 
be made more attractive with better 
salaries, and more recognition for 
teachers’ contributions to commu- 
nity life (Vice President Nixon 


told him he was inviting the prin- 
cipal of his children’s school to a 


Ben 
LOOK photo by Charlotte Brooks 


“TO SPOT A GOOD TEACHER, YOU LOOK FIRST AT THE KIDS.” 


So says the special 16 page feature on the teacher in America scheduled for the 


February 21 issue of Look (out February 7). 


Shown here is Carolyn Wilson, 


second grade teacher at Garfield School in Decatur, Illinois, and some of her 28 
pupils. Look editors “enrolled” in the class for two weeks, shot 2500 pictures. 
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formal presidential dinner), many 
of the 115,000 teachers ‘‘lost’’ to 
the profesison each year can be 
saved. 

He shows how lowering of 
standards actually works against 
easing the teacher shortage, and 
quotes IT. M. Stinnett, executive 
secretary, NEA National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, as saying: 

‘The better and more intensive 
a man’s training, the more likely 
he is to stay with the profession he’s 
trained for. If a young man has 
invested a lot of time and effort 
to get a highly prized and respected 
certificate, he’s not likely to chuck 
it all and go into another line of 
work.” 

His travels in covering this story 
took Mr. Leonard to Bay City, 
Michigan, where he studied the 
widely-publicized plan for putting 
teachers’ aides in the classroom. Al- 
though the plan might be valuable, 
he thinks, as an emergency measure 
where overcrowding can’t be avoid- 
ed, Mr. Leonard has reservations 
about putting ‘“‘fifty children in- 
side four walls,’’ no matter how 
many adults are present. 

A striking additional feature of 
this comprehensive review of the 
teacher in American life is LOOK’s 
hard-hitting “‘Magna Charta for 
Teachers,”’ in which is outlined in 
full detail the rights and privileges 
of a teacher as a professional, as an 
honored citizen and in relationships 
with parents. 





Smyth County Gets Formula 


“Sittin’ around a wishin’ makes 
no man great. The Lord provides the 
fishin’, but you gotta dig the bait,” 
was the theme of the main address at 
the Smyth County Education Asso- 
ciation, September 10, at Marion High 
School. T. Eugene Worrell, president 
of the Bristol Newspapers, Inc., went 
on to stress to the Smyth teachers 
the importance of stimulating the 
student to want to do something with 
the talents that he has. He gave as 
his formula for a successful student 
and teacher: American free enterprise 
plus ambition plus cultivated native 
talent. 

The Saltville High School band, 
directed by Leroy Krumweide, pre- 
sented several selections. 
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POLIO VACCINATIONS NOW 





to protect school children next summer 


by HART E. VAN RIPER, M.D., 
Medical Director of The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis 


The Salk 
paralytic polio by at least 76 per cent 
in vaccinated children, as compared 
with those who received no vaccine. 
Some 1,200 to 1,300 youngsters were 
spared from the disabling disease! 

This is good news, but 1956 can 
bring even better results. Vaccine 
supplies should be sufficient for all 
children in the susceptible age groups 
for whom it is requested. Many 
thousands can be protected if parents 
will act at once. 

The time element is important. 
Children must receive their first two 
shots before the coming 
epidemic season. It will take many 
weeks to complete these inoculations. 
Therefore, vaccinations nationwide 
must be stepped up immediately. 

The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, although no longer 
distributing vaccine, is concerned that 
every parent understand the necessity 
for vaccinations mow. Some 35,- 
000,000 informational pamphlets for 
parents will be distributed through 
the schools. Through a national public 
education campaign, every effort will 
be made to get polio vaccinations 
into high gear. 

At the same time, teachers can 
render a valuable service by inter- 
preting the need to both parents and 
children. Here are the facts to guide 
you: 

1. The vaccine is safe. Since re- 
vised federal safety standards 
were adopted in May 1955, some 
10,000,000 children have receiv- 
ed vaccine with a perfect safety 
record. 

2. The vaccine is effective in pre- 
venting paralytic polio, This 
was proved in the 1954 field 
trial, and again in 1955, when 
first and second grade school 


vaccine in 1955 cut 


vaccine 


children were vaccinated, 

3. Young children must have priori- 
ty as long as supplies are limited. 
Age limits vary from place to 
place, but usually children from 
about one to 14 years are receiving 
vaccine first. More than two- 
thirds of paralytic polio occurs 
in this age group each year. 
It is believed that two doses 
should be available before the 
polio epidemic period for every 
infant and child through age 
14 for whom the vaccine is re- 
quested. 

4. Parents should vaccine 
through their doctors, or their 
children may be eligible for 
vaccine procured by public health 
authorities. The federal govern- 
ment has set aside funds to pur- 

vaccine for distribution 

Plans for use of 


Secure 


chase 
to the states. 
this vaccine vary from place to 
place. Doctors or health officers 
can advise parents how the vac- 
cine is being used in a town or 
county. 

5. Three shots of vaccine are neces- 
sary for long-lasting protection. 
The first shot should be given 
now and the second, two to four 
weeks later. The third shot is 
due about seven months to a 
year after the second. Vaccine 
supplies must be used first to meet 
the demand for first and seconds 
shots. 

As teachers, in constant association 
with children, you are anxious to see 
the threat of polio wiped out. Certain- 
ly the vaccine must be used far more 
widely before polio really is overcome. 
You have always helped fight this 
disease, and you will again—to see 
that vaccinations proceed as rapidly as 
possible. 





Dr. Thompson Davis, pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, Marion, gave the 
opening devotional, 

At the business session, Mrs. M. M. 
Lewis was elected vice-president of the 
group. Fred McDonald was appointed 
head of the twenty-five year service 


committee. 

The group also heard a statement 
from Brodie Thompson, Democratic 
candidate for the House of Delegates. 
At the spring meeting, W. Ray Rouse, 
Republican candidate, spoke. 
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Cities 
The following general conditions exist in the city 
salary schedules for teachers who hold a Master’s De- 
gree: 
| 1. Of the 32 cities in Virginia, 30 have salary 
differentials for holders of the Master’s Degree. 
Only 2 cities—Colonial Heights and Norton— 
do not pay holders of the Master’s Degree more 
than those who hold a Bachelor’s Degree. Dur- 
ing the past three years, the number of cities 
not making a differential has gradually de- 
creased. In 1953-54, five cities made no differ- 
tial; in 1954-55, four made no differential; 
and this year, only two make no differential. 
2. The distribution of the amount of the differen- 
tial is as follows: 


Number of Cities Amount of Differential 


2 $250 
15 200 
3 150 
10 100 


3. The minimum salary median for cities is 
$2800, or $100 greater than the $2700 mini- 
mum salary median for 1954-55. The city 
minimum salaries range from $2400 in Galax 
to $3650 in Falls Church. 

4. The maximum salary median for cities is 
$4000, or $100 greater than the $3900 maxi- 
mum salary median for 1954-55. The city 
maximum salaries range from $3400 in Galax 
to $5800 in Falls Church. 








Counties 
; The following general conditions exist in the 
county salary schedules for holders of the Master’s 
Degree: 


1. Of the 98 counties, 61 ‘have differentials for 
holders of the Master’s Degree and 37 counties 
do not. Though the number of counties who 
: have and have no differentials is the same as 
that for 1954-55, the counties are not the 





Analysis of Salary Schedules for Holders of Master’s Degrees 
1955-56 


same. Highland, Mathews, Richmond, Wes- 
moreland, and Wise Counties had a differential 
in 1954-55, but do not for 1955-56; James 
City, York, Chesterfield, Nelson, and Spotsyl- 
vania, who made no differential in 1954-55, 
have established a differential for 1955-56. 


2. The distribution of the amount of the differ- 
ential in the counties is as follows: 


Amount of Differential 

$300 

200 

180 

150 

100 

60 

50 


Number of Counties 


Nm 


NK WON ee 


3. The minimum salaries for the counties range 
from $2250 in Northumberland and Lancaster 
to $3800 in Arlington. The minimum salary 
median is $2400, or $100 more than the $2300 


minimum salary median of 1954-55. 
4. The maximum salaries for the counties range 
from $3050 in Lancaster and Northumberland 


to $5800 in Arlington. The maximum salary 
median is $3500, or $200 more than the $3300 
maximum salary median of 1954-55. 


VEA GOAL FOR MASTER’S SALARY SCHED- 


ULES: The Virginia Education Association strongly 
urges the adoption of the following recommendations 
for the Master’s Degree schedules: 


a. That there should be a differential of at least 
$200 for the Master’s Degree above the Bache- 
lor’s. 

b. That annual increments should be at least 
$200. 

c. That the salary schedule for Master’s Degree 
teachers should be $3000-$4600. 

d. That $100 be allowed for each additional thirty 
(30) hours of graduate credit, beyond the 
Master’s Degree, not to exceed sixty (60) 
hours. 








| 


. 
| 
| 






Curriculum Group 


Meets in New York 


The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development will hold its 
eleventh national convention in New 
York City, March 19-23. Approxi- 
mately 1500 supervisors and leaders in 
instruction and curriculum work are 
expected to attend. Theme of the con- 
vention is “Creative Thinking, Living, 
and Teaching.” 

In the tradition of this organization, 
the convention will have large numbers 
of clinics, work sessions and study- 
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discussion groups. A half-day of the 
convention will be available for visits 
to schools and trips to the UN, where 
a discussion with eight national repre- 
sentatives including the ambassador of 
USSR is planned. 

The three general sessions of the 
meeting will feature a symposium on 
“Creative Thinking and the Common 
Man” with Harold Taylor of Sarah 
Lawrence College, Gardner Murphy of 
the Menninger Foundation, and W. H. 
Whyte, Jr., of Fortune Magazine; a 
“conversational lecture” by Bernice 
Milburn Moore and Harry E. Moore of 
the University of Texas; and an address 





by Laura Zirbes of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Headquarters for the convention 
will be at the Hotel New Yorker. 
Gordon N. Mackenzie of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is presi- 
dent of ASCD. There will be an ex- 
tensive exhibit of instructional materi- 
als and equipment. 

Along with ASCD there will be 
meetings of the American Association 
of School Librarians, the National 
Committee for Education in Family 
Finance, the John Dewey Society, and 
the National Council for Elementary 
Science. 
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Teacher’s Scrapbook 


(Continued from page 20) 


mas carols. As we sang, windows 
and doors were flung open. Across 
the street some one began to sing 
“Holy Night” along with us in 
German. Over on the corner some 
one else was singing it in French. 
Others had begun to sing it in 
Italian. Here was the same familiar 
carol sung in different languages, 
but all expressing the same 
thought; the same spirit of Christ- 
mas. The next day Father Christ- 
mas came resplendent in red suit 
and a fine set of whiskers. The 
Christmas tree had real, lighted 
candles on it. Alas, poor Father 
Christmas was too close to the tree. 
His whiskers caught fire. This gave 
us quite a fright until they were 
extinguished. 

Thoughts of Italy at Easter-time 
bring back pictures of meaningful 
experiences in that country. Being 
able to go to the Coliseum for the 
first time at night and sit there in 
the dark, feeling the presence of 
the Roman crowds in the tiers of 
seats, almost hearing them roar at 
the events taking place in the arena 
was worth all the discomfort of the 
bus and train getting there. The 
sight of the city of Rome spread 
out before me as I saw it from the 
top of Saint Peter’s Cathedral will 
always last in my mind. Visiting 
the Roman Forum, the catticombs 
and the Vatican will always re- 
main as permanent pictures. 

The pictures of German cities 
still devastated by a war which 
happened ten years ago were views 
which caused shock at the realiza- 
tion of what war could do, and 
brought prayers that it would not 
happen again. 

The final pictures of this year 
would include farewells at Bright- 
on and Southampton, and watch- 
ing friends wave from the dock as 
long as we could still see them. 
Then we again enjoyed the ocean 
voyage, this time on a British ship. 
Finally one morning at sunrise we 
saw the towers of New York ap- 
pearing dimly against the red, or- 
ange and gold of the morning sky. 
This is one of the most thrilling 
pictures of all. 

Spending a year living and 
working as a part of a community 
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in another country is a revealing 
and thrilling experience. Some of 
the greatest advantages come from 
the memories which will last a life- 
time. These are of small things 
such as expressions on peoples’ faces 
or fire-light flickering on old brass, 
as well as of the big, spectacular 
events, which are also a part of 
sharing in a different way of life. 
Preparing a record of the experi- 
ences of such a momentous year 
would be an impossible task if im- 
pressions like these did not live in 
pictures which are impossible to 
erase or destroy. 





Parents Can Help 


(Continued from page 18) 


o'clock every night if they were 
permitted todoso. I am acquaint- 
ed with a few children who do this, 
and it seems strange to me that they 
are able to learn anything in school. 
They are so tired that they find 
it difficult to attend to what they 
are supposed to be learning. ‘Tele- 
viewing and other activities can be 
planned in such a fashion that 
children will get the rest they need. 


8. Encouraging the Child to 
Read Aloud 

Many teachers ask children to 
take books home to read aloud to 
their parents. This is usually done 
so that parents may share in the 
child's success in having accom- 
plished a rewarding task. As a 
rule, it is not done so that the 
parents may teach the child to read. 
All parents should find time to 
listen to their child read and to 
praise his accomplishments. This 
does much more good than a whole 
semester of phonics. 

Parents will assist children in 
learning to read if they attempt to 
understand what the school is do- 
ing, if they give the child many 
opportunities for verbal experience, 
if they help the child to grow in 
ability to carry responsibilities, and 
if they keep him healthy and rested. 
And, as a teacher, I won’t object 
if parents tell school board mem- 
bers that they as taxpayers would 
support larger libraries and a small- 
er number of children per class- 
room. 
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LIGHT the TORCH 


OF A.A HOPE 





HELP YOUR 
HEART FUND 


February is “Heart” month. Not 
only is it the month when Cupid has 
his special day but also it is the month 
during which the Heart Association 
engages in a campaign to raise funds 
to keep burning the torch of hope for 
America’s heart sufferers—10,000,000 
of them this year, or one in every 
16 persons. About 500,000 sufferers 
are children of school age. More than 
half of the deaths in the United 
States each year are caused by heart 
disease, Mrs. O. F. Northington, Jr., 
Fredericksburg, state campaign chair- 
man of the Virginia Heart Association, 
has pointed out. 

“Aware of the significant advances 
which have come about as a result of 
research, the public is taking an in- 
creasingly positive attitude toward 
the heart diseases,” Mrs. Northington 
said. “People now know that some 
forms of heart disease can be prevent- 
ed, a few can be cured, and almost 
all cases can be helped by proper 
treatment. 

“This change in public understand- 
ing is one of the accomplishments of 
your Heart Association’s education 
program which is supported by the 
Heart Fund. A program of profession- 
al education also serves to keep phy- 
sicans and related professional people 
aware of new developments in the 
heart field. Education is only one of 
three ways in which the Heart Associa- 
tion program moves ahead on Heart 
Fund contributions. The other parts 
are research—the keystone of the pro- 
gram—and community heart projects 
which aid in the prevention of heart 
disease and rehabilitation of heart 
victims.” 

Last year contributions to the Heart 
Fund totaled $13,575,963, of which 
$148,385.54 was given by people of 
Virginia. The 1955 campaign was the 
seventh since the American Heart As- 
sociation became a national volunteer 
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health agency in 1948. 

“Seventy-five percent of all Heart 
Fund contributions remains in Virginia 
for the support of heart research, cdu- 
cation, and community service,” James 
H. Stone, Executive Director of the 
Virginia Heart Association, said in an 
interview. “Twenty-five percent goes 
to American Heart Association for its 
research and other programs. 

“With Heart Asociation funds, re- 
search projects are underway at the 
Medical College of Virginia Hospital, 
Richmond, and the University of 
Virginia Hospital, Charlottesville,” Mr. 
Stone stated. 

“Programs conducted in some of 
the Virginia counties and communities 
by local Heart Associations include 
an artery bank, vocational and recrea- 
tional programs for home-bound chil- 
dren, the promotion and support of 
diagnostic cardiac clinics for the 
indigent through provision of equip- 
ment and clinical services of phy- 
sician-members of Heart Associations. 
In one locality there are being con- 
ducted home care medical evaluation 
studies of a group of indigent patients, 
suffering from coronary heart disease.” 

“The Virginia Heart Association, 
its local chapters and county com- 
mittees,” Mrs. Northington said, “are 
asking the people of Virginia to con- 
tinue their fine support of the heart 
program by contributing generously 
this February. Although the drive 
will continue through the entire 
month, many communities will observe 
Heart Sunday, February 26, on which 
day workers will go from house to 
house, giving people an opportunity to 
contribute. As the campaign’s slogan 
says, “Help Your Heart Fund Help 


Your Heart.’” 





Forum Discussions 

The Elementary Teachers Associa- 
tion of Richmond is sponsoring its 
sixteenth series of Forum Discussions. 
On January 9 Dr. Glenn O. Blough, 
Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, discussed “Science 
in the Elementary Schools.” At the 
February 13 forum, “The Function 
of the Arts in the School Program” 
will be discussed by Dr. L. Thomas 
Hopkins, Professor Emeritus of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The last session on March § 
will mark the Opening Day of Child- 
ren’s Book Fair. All meetings are at 
3:30 P.M. in the Old Dominion Room 
at Miller & Rhoads in Richmond. 
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Interested in changing your teaching position 


or seeking placement? 


Use your VEA 


REGISTRATION 
SERVICE 


FOR TEACHERS 


Through this service, available to members of the Virginia Education 
Association since 1948, many of those registering have been placed in 
desirable positions. 


Information about registrants is supplied regularly to superintendants 
throughout the State; they in turn contact those applicants in whom 
they are interested. 


This is a registration service only and not a placement bureau. 


A registration fee of $5.00 is charged for this service. All fees 
accrue to the VEA Scholarship Fund which is used to encourage 
promising high school studerts to prepare to become teachers. 


Use the coupon below to send for your registration form on which 
the necessary information is to be recorded for available positions. 


Mail to— 


Teacher Registration Service 
Virginia Education Association 
116 South Third Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please send me a registration form— 


Name — 








Address 





City or Town — na 





(I understand in returning the completed form, a $5.00 registration fee 
will be charged. ) 
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Blazing the Educational Trail with the 


Golden Rule Series 


(The Modern McGuffey Readers) 


Leavell e Friebele e Cushman 


Grades 4 through 6 


Teacher’s Guide Book included in Teacher’s Editions of the Golden Rule Series 


The Golden Rule Series marks the beginning of a 
new era in reading for school children. Each book 
in the series emphasizes vital moral and human- 
relations values—values on which youngsters can 
base their own moral actions, now, and in the fu- 
ture. Character-centered stories about the com- 
mon, everyday problems of children give these 
books a realism seldom found in textbooks. Varied 


American Book Company 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





activities in each book develop and maintain essen- 
tial reading skills. The controlled vocabulary, sen- 
tence length, and story length assure the reada- 
bility of the series. Every story in the Golden 
Rule Series is exciting, thought-provoking, and 
easy to read. Stressing moral and human-relations 
values, the Golden Rule Series develops character 
through reading. 


Publishers of a Complete 
Language Arts Program 
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FANCY CANNED FOODS \&Q°sF 


FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 


for you 


(| 





soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, y 


olives and spaghetti sauce. 
for economy! 


Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your 
SAVE time, SAVE effort, SAVE 


money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. 


canned food needs? 
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Premium quality, priced 


Consult your supplier or write 


TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 


for name of your nearest wholesaler 
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Techniques 
Notes 
Tips 


For 
COUNSELLORS 
TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 


ON 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


The development of individuals is largely dependent 
upon the kind of homes they grow up in. 

Our economy is dependent upon intelligent consumption 
of goods and services by the family. 

Girls, and boys, too, need the kind of education which 
prepares them to be successful homemakers in their com- 
munities. 

Subject matter of home economics has been developed 
over a period of many years of research and study in the 
physical, biological and social sciences and their application 
to family living problems. 

State supported colleges and universities, and most of the 
private institutions of college level, accept credits in home- 
making education as a part of the requirement for admis- 
sion to the institution. 

Homemaking courses in the High School are: 


Planned on the basis of the needs of individuals and 

their families; 

Include basic aspects of homemaking and home living: 
Selection and purchase of goods and services for 
the home; consumer responsibility. 

Maintenance of satisfactory personal and family 
relationships. 

Selection, purchase, preparation, serving, conserva- 
tion, and storage of food for the family. 

Selection, purchase, care, renovation, and construc- 
tion of clothing. 

Care and guidance of children. 

Selection and care of the home and of its furnish- 
ings; choosing, using, and caring for home equip- 
ment. 

Maintenance of health and home safety; home 
care of the sick and first aid, 

Management of the home; the conservation and 
wise use of energy, time, and money by family 
members. 

Selection and provision of educational and recrea- 
tional experiences by family members. 

Available for boys and girls in each year of the High 

School and for adult homemakers. 
Introductory courses, in grades 7 or 8. 
Two, three or four year course in grades 9, 10, 11 
and 12. 
One-year course in grade 11 or 12 for more ma- 
ture students. 
Short period courses for adults. 


The organization of Future Homemakers of America 
provides additional experiences beyond those offered in 
class work in leadership training and participation in com- 
munity activities. 

418 Virginia High Schools offer training in home- 

making. 

45-50% of all girls in these Virginia high schools, in 

grades 9-12, are enrolled in homemaking each year 


(average for all schools in the State). 
85,658 individuals received instruction in homemaking 
during 1954-55. 


HAVE YOU SEEN... 


Footsteps to the Future, a film showing vocational op- 
portunities in Home Economics, available from Bureau of 
Teaching Materials, State Department of Education. 

Why Study Home Economics, a film suggesting reasons 
for studying Home Economics, in High School and Col- 
lege. Young America Films, 18 E. 41st Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Home Economics in the Secondary School, National 
Assoc. of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 37, No. 196, 
Washington, D. C., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Oct. 
1953; 124 p., price $1.50. 

Education for Homemaking in the Secondary Schools 
of the Uuited States, U. S. Dept. Health, Education & 
Welfare, Special Series No. 4; available from Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Gov. Printing Office, Washintgon 25, 
D. C. Price 30 cents. 

Boys and Girls Study Homemaking and Family Living, 
Voc. Div. Bul. No. 245, Office of Education U. S. Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare; available from U. S. 
Gov. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price 20 cents. 

Boys Home Economics Class, by Lois Swanson, Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, May, 1953. 


DO YOU HAVE... 


‘“‘Homemaking Education, Virginia Secondary Schools, 
Program of Instruction’, 1955, Leaflet available from 
Home Economics Education Service, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Va., free. 

This leaflet gives program in each year of High School, 
grades 7-12. 

The following publications, available from American 
Home Economics Assoc., 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.— 

‘“‘Home Economics A Guidance Aid’, 25¢; 

‘For You A Career in Home Economics’’, 25¢; 

‘Take a Look at Home Economics’’, price ; 

‘Teach Home Economics A Career with a Future’’, 20¢; 

‘‘Home Economics—A Career Dedicated to Better Liv- 
ing’, 20¢; 

“Today's Challenge to Home Economists of the Ex- 
tension Service’, 25¢; 

“Your Career as a Home Economist—Who Works with 
Children, Youth, and Families’’ (describes positions 
in family relations and child development,) 25¢; 

“Career Opportunities in Home Economics in Busi- 
ness’, 35¢ 

(Home Economics Career Wheel. 

(Chart of home economics subjects and positions. Two 
cents each. 

All of the above leaflets are available in a packet with 

cover. Price $2.50. 





For information concerning needs for homemaking education and job opportunities 


related to homemaking, write 


MRS. ROSA H. LOVING, STATE SUPERVISOR 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION, 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
RICHMOND 16, VIRGINIA 
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“Cox Field’? Honors Superintendent 


Frank W. Cox, Superintendent of 
Princess Anne County and Virginia 
Beach Schools, was honored this fall 
when the stadium at the new Princess 
Anne High School was dedicated as 
the Frank W. Cox Stadium. 

“In honoring Mr. Cox in this way,” 
said an editorial in the Virginia Beach- 
Sun-News, “this highly efficient school 
administrator is being recognized 
publicly for the untiring work that 
has been done throughout the years 
in maintaining a first rate public school 
system in this county and city through 
the most trying times in school ad- 
ministration history. It is equally 
fitting that the athletic field at the 
new Princess Anne High School be 
named in this man’s honor for the 
educational facility that it serves is 
a monument to the fine school system 
that Mr. Cox has headed for some 23 
years.” 

Since Mr. Cox became superin- 
tendent in 1933, the Princess Anne 
schools have grown from 3,500 stud- 
ents and 90 teachers using $400,000 
worth of buildings then, to 13,500 
students, 450 teachers, and $10,000,- 
000 worth of buildings now. 

A native of York County, Mr. 
Cox graduated from the College of 
William and Mary with a BA degree 
and obtained his Master’s degree from 
the University of Virginia. He was 
principal of Newport High School 
in Giles County before coming to 
Princess Anne County as principal 
of the Oceana High School in 1929. 

The 4,000 capacity stadium named 
in his honor is a part of the $3,500,- 
000 Princess Anne High School plant 
occupying five and a half acres on 
37% acres of ground. Other facilities 
of the stadium include ticket booths, 
2 team rooms, concession stand, rest 
room facilities, storage space, and a 
a press box atop the permanent stands. 
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Frank W. Cox 


The playing surface contains a regula- 
tion football field with ample end 
zone and side line space. Encircling 
the gridiron is a 440 track with a 220 
straightaway. The playing field is 
lighted for night play by 128 flood- 
lights atop 8 poles with a combined 
wattage of 250,000 watts. The score 
board is located in the south end zone 
for easy observation from both stands. 

Dedicated between halves at the 
Princess Anne-Newport News football 
game on September 30 in the second 
use of this modern stadium, the pro- 
gram began with a coloful demonstra- 
tion by the Cavalier band before an 
estimated audience of some 3,000. 
Rev. F. W. Strieby, pastor of Scott 
Methodist Church, Oceana, of which 
Mr. Cox has been a member of the 
official board for years, delivered the 
invocation. Aubrey N. Holmes, presi- 
dent of the Princess Anne Ruritan 
Club, which started the movement to 
name the stadium for Mr. Cox, an- 
nounced that Frank Cox was a charter 
member of the club, and introduced 
Princess Anne Circuit Court Judge 
Floyd E. Kellam who recognized R. E. 


Thompson, chairman of the arrange- 


ments committee, and _ introduced 
Chairman John B. Dey of the Princess 
Anne County School Board. Mr. Dey 
presented Mr. Cox with a framed 
engravure of a special resolution 
adopted by the School Board. Read by 
Board member L. H. Jackson, the 
resolution stated: 

“On a tablet over the doorway in 
London’s St. Paul’s Cathedra] are 
inscribed the Latin words ‘Si monu- 
mentum circumspics’—‘If 
you seek his monument, look about 
you.’ Thus is memorialized one of 
England’s greatest architects, Sir 
Christopher Wren, the builder of St. 
Paul’s; and thus might be memorialized 
one of Virginia’s greatest educators, 
our own Superintendent of Schools, 
Frank W. Cox. One has only to gaze 
in the City of Virginia Beach or in 
Princess Anne County and view with 
pride the monuments of an energetic, 
educational administra- 


requiris, 


constructive 
tion. 

“Mr. Cox’s long term of service in 
one school system, his untiring efforts 
in behalf of his teachers, and his 
never lagging interest in boys and 
girls have keynoted his success as an 
educator. 

“In view of his unselfish service 
and love of one’s work as demon- 
strated in our well-founded introduc- 
tory remarks; it is only fitting that he 
be publicly recognized now and 
through posterity, and that he be 
shown a measure of esteem and ap- 
preciation for his efforts while he still 
lives. 

“Be it Therefore Resolved that 
the stadium at Princess Anne High 
School be dedicated as The Frank W. 
Cox Stadium.” 

After acceptance of the resolution 
by Mr. Cox, the address of dedication 
for the Frank W. Cox Stadium was 
delivered by Lieutenant-Governor A. 
E. S. Stephens. 





Mrs. Mable Pippin Walker is 
the new principal of the Ballentine 
School in Norfolk: Her first experience 
began in 1943 as clerk of the Norfolk 
City Schools. In 1947 she became a 
teacher and advanced to assistant to 
the principal of Granby Elementary 
School in 1953. The following year 
she became principal of Campostella 
School. Mrs. Walker is a graduate of 
Peace Junior College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. She holds a BS degree from 
Madison College and a M.Ed. degree 
from the University of Virginia. 
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Changes in Norfolk 
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Walter Bernall Clay has been 
promoted to Assistant Director of 
Health and Physical Education for 
the Norfolk City Schools. Since 1953 
he has been director of Intramurals 
at Maury High School in Norfolk. 
He came to this city in 1950 as a 
physical education teacher. During 
the summers of 1950 and 1951 he was 
recreation director at Altavista. Mr. 
Clay graduated from Lynchburg Col- 
lege in 1950 with a BA degree, major- 





ing in physical education. 


Mrs. Alice Dean Edwards has 
advanced to Elementary Supervisor 
for the Norfolk City Schools. All of 
her teaching experience has been in 
the city of Norfolk where she has 
been principal of Lafayette School 
for the past six years, and a classroom 
teacher for twenty years at Ballentine 
and Lafayette Schools. During sum- 
mers she has been a supervisor in the 
training school at Madison College and 
served as consultant at the Bowling 
Park and Jacox Schools. A native 
of Norfolk, Mrs. Edwards has a BS 
degree from Longwood College and 
earned her MA degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in August, 1955. 
She holds membership in the NEA 
Department of Elementary Principals, 
VEA, and the Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club. She is also a member 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, Pi Gamma 
Mu and Kappa Delta Pi. 


Mrs. Jessie Beaman Fischer has 
been appointed as an Elementary 
Supervisor in the Norfolk City Schools. 
She served in this capacity in the 
Norfolk County Schools for the past 
four years. Prior to this she taught 
art in the elementary grades and at 
Norview High School in Norfolk 
County. A lifelong resident of Nor- 
folk, Mrs. Fischer attended Maury 
High School. Her undergraduate work 
was done at Madison College where 
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Mrs. Alice D. Edwards 


she received a BS in Elementary Edu- 
cation. She received her M.Ed. in 
Superv'sion from the University of 
Virginia in August, 1952, and is now 
participating in the doctoral program 
there. Mrs. Fischer has assisted in 
workshops conducted by the College 
of William and Mary and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


Harry Rosenbaum has been 
elected Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
for the Norfolk City Schools. A 
native of Norfolk, he graduated from 
the Norfolk Public Schools. Mr. 
Rosenbaum received his B.S. from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
M.Ed. from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Prior to entering Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, he served in the 
U. S. Army for three years. Mr. 
Rosenbaum has taught in the Norfolk 
City Schools for five years and one 
year elsewhere in Virginia. He is 
vice-president of the Norfolk Edu- 
cation Association, and a member of 
Phi Kappa Phi and Iota Lambda Sigma 


fraternities. 





Elmo J. Vogt has assumed his new 
duties as Visiting Teacher for the 
Louisa County Elementary Schools, a 
position which has been vacant since 
the resignatioin of Mrs. Archie L. 
Massie two years ago. Mr. Vogt was 
educated in the Louisa County Schools. 
He attended the University of Rich- 
mond, from which he received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1947, after 
a four-year interruption in the Armed 
Forces in Europe. He has done gradu- 
ate work at the University of Virginia. 
During 1947-49 he was a faculty 
member of the Louisa County High 
School, and held the principalship of 
this school from 1949 until his present 
promotion. 





Mrs. Jessie B. Fischer 





Harry Rosenbaum 


Joins State 


Department of Education 


Bernard R. Taylor became As- 
sistant Supervisor in Elementary Edu- 
cation in the State Department of 
Education as of September 1, 1955. 

Mr. Taylor was born in King and 
Queen County and for some years he 
has been living in Richmond. He holds 
a BS degree from Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute and a Master’s degree 
in education from the University of 
Virginia. He has had a number of 
years of experience in the Richmond 
City schools. Immediately prior to 
coming to the State Department, Mr. 
Taylor was assistant principal of Gin- 
ter Park Elementary School. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa 
Delta Pi educational fraternities. From 
1943-45 he served in the Navy in the 
Naval Aviation branch. He is a mem- 
ber of Park Avenue Methodist Church 
and at present is superintendent of the 
Sunday School at that church. 





Bernard R. Taylor 
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Norfolk’s New Principals 





Josephine L. Acton was pro- 
moted to principal of Lafayette Ele- 
mentary School, Norfolk, at the begin- 
ning of this school year. Miss Acton has 
been a classroom teacher in her native 
city of Norfolk at the Robert Gate- 
wood, James Monroe, Robert E. Lee, 
and Mary Calcott Schools. She has 
a BS degree in Elementary Education 
from Madison College and earned her 
Master’s degree in Elementary Edu- 
cation at the University of Virginia 
in August, 1954. Active in pro- 
fessional organizations, Miss Acton 
was the 1953-54 president of the 
largest group within the Virginia 
Education Association, the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. She has 
also headed the Norfolk Department 
of Classroom Teachers and served as 
vice-president of the Norfolk Edu- 
cation Association. She has also been 
a member of the Professional Standards 
and other VEA committees, and 
served on the NEA Necrology and 
Auditing committees. A member of 
the Norfolk Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club and the Norfolk 
Branch of AAUW, Miss Acton is also 
an antique dealer. 


S. R. Butler became principal of 
Norfolk’s new Northside Junior High 
School in January, 1956. For several 
years he has been connected with the 
Norfolk City Schools, first as a teacher 
in Maury, then principal of the John 
Marshall and later James Madison 
Elementary Schools, then assistant 
principal of Maury High School, and 
later acting principal and assistant 
principal at Granby High School. 
Before coming to Norfolk, he taught 
at the Miller School in Albermarle 
County and was principal of the Belle 
Haven High School in Accomack 
County. A native Virginian, he was 
born in Isle of Wight County near 
Smithfield, graduating from the.Siiith- 
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S. R. Butler 


field High School. He has BS and 
MS degrees from the University of 
Virginia and has completed all work 
on a Doctor’s degree in Education 
except the dissertation. During World 
War II he served as a Naval officer 
and did navigation work in the Pacific. 


Donald Gordon Griffin was pro- 
moted to Assistant Principal at Granby 
High School, Norfolk, at the beginning 
of this school year. He has been with 
the Norfolk system for the past eleven 
years, having taught and coached at 
Granby High School during that 
period, and acted as assistant principal 
for one year. Mr. Griffin has a BA 
degree in Bus'ness and Economics and 
a M.Ed. degree from the College of 
William and Mary. 


Charles W. Perdue was named 
principal of the Norview High School, 
Norfolk, at the beginning of the 1955- 
$6 school having formerly 
served as acting principal since his 
release from the Navy in February, 
1954. He came to the Norfolk County 
Schools in 1946 as a coach and teacher. 
The following year he was appointed 
assistant principal of Norview High 
School, serving as assistant principal 
and head football coach there from 
1947 to 1950. During World War II 


session, 





James E. Rooks 


Donald G. Griffin 


Florence Siebert 








Charles Perdue 


he was a Navy instructor at Saint 
Mary’s College, Moraga, California, 
and during the Korean War in 1952 he 
was recalled to the Navy as Lt. Com- 
mander in charge of Aviation Tech- 
nical Training School at NAS, Nor- 
folk. “Bolo” Perdue received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1940 from 
Duke University where he was an 
outstanding football player. He earn- 
ed his Master’s degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University in June, 
1947 and received a Professor’s Di- 
ploma from there in 1951. 


James E. Rooks was promoted to 
to the principalship of Robert E. Lee 
Elementary School in Norfolk at the 
beginning of this school year. In 1954 
he came to Norfolk where he taught 
the eighth and ninth grades at Granby 
High School. Before coming to Vir- 
ginia, he had taught one year in the 
Powell Elementary School, Powell, 
Tennessee, and the following year, 
1953, he was promoted to principal 
of the Mount Olive Elementary School 
in Tennessee. Mr. Rooks received his 
Bachelor of Science degree from the 
University of Tennessee in June, 1952, 
and his Master of Science degree in 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision also from the University of 
Tennessee in August, 1954. 





Carrie Saunders 
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Carrie Saunders, a former mem- 
ber of the John Marshall School faculty 
of Norfolk, was promoted to the 
principalship of that school in January, 
1955. She first came to Norfolk as a 
teacher in the Lafayette School, and 
in 1951 joined the faculty at the 
Larchmont School, from which post 
she transferred to John Marshall 
School. A native of North Carolina, 
Miss Saunders received her A.B. degree 
from Atlantic Christian College in 
Wilson, North Carolina, and her M.A. 
degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. Miss 
Saunders is a member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, NEA, VEA, and has served 
as chairman of the Department of 
Elementary Teachers for District L. 
She has also headed various groups in 
the Summer Workshops. 














Florence Siebert taught at Ocean 
: View School in Norfolk for twenty- 
| one years, two years of which she 
i served as assistant to the principal. She 
i is the new principal of the Campostella 

Heights School in Norfolk City. 
Miss Siebert received her BA degree 
| from Westhampton College of the 
; University of Richmond and her M.- 
Ed. from the University of Virginia. 


Mrs. Frances Barnes Whitley 
transferred to the principalship of 
Suburban Park School from John 
Marshall School in Norfolk last 
January, 1955. She has been with the 
Norfolk City Schools since 1942, 
having taught at J.E.B. Stuart School 
for nine years; in 1952 she was pro- 





moted to the principalship of the 
John Marshall School. Before coming 
to Norfolk, she taught at Boydton in 
1939-40, and in South Boston during 
1941. Mrs. Whitley has a BS degree 
from Longwood College and a MA 








degree in Supervision and Administra- 
tion from the University of North 
Carolina. 








Mrs. Frances B. Whitley 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 








MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


The transformation of iron ore into steel — for use in thousands of 
products from paper clips to girders — is a modern marvel. It involves 
huge mines, blast furnaces ten stories high, vast steel mills and fabri- 


cating plants... 





Iron ore is mined in many parts of the 
U.S.. Huge power shovels scoop up 10 
tons at every bite—six scoops to a hopper 
car. At the peak of the season, railroads 
average 15,000 carloads of ore a day. 





At big blast furnaces, the ore, together 
with limestone and scrap iron, is melted 
down to a liquid, and the white-hot “mix” 
is moved in special mixer cars to the next 
stage of manufacture at the steel mills. 





all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 












Pe 
Some of the ore goes all the way to the 
mills by train. But railroads deliver mil- 
lions of tons to the great docks on the 
upper Great Lakes for transfer to ore 
boats at the rate of 60 tons a minute. 








Along with the daily movement of mil- 
lions of tons of steel products, the rail- 
roads are often faced with such chal- 
lenges as moving huge girders mounted 
on swivels.and supported by two flat cars, 


Welding together the many steps in this gigantic process is one of the jobs 
of the world’s most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that 
system is our railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any 


other form of general transportation. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 22. 
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The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 
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Rare CC UTES 












CRAYOLA® .. . ARTISTA® Water Colors 

. ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 

. SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
| they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 


| BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
| 








380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc, Rep, in Virginia i 
Wayne G. Kiny 




















SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money bock guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 14, N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 years 
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New Principals 


Earl W. Johnson is the new prin- 
cipal at Renan High School in Pittsyl- 
vania County. For the past two years 
he has held the principalship at Forest 
Hill Elementary School near Lynch- 
burg. A native of Campbell County, 
he graduated from the E. C. Glass High 
School in Lynchburg. After serving 
for three years in the U. S. Army he 
entered Lynchburg College where he 
received his AB degree in 1951. He 
earned his Master of Arts degree from 
the University of Virgin‘a in 1953. 
During 1951-53 Mr. Johnson taught 
in the Mountain View Elementary 
School in Campbell County. 


George French Kreger has as- 
sumed the principalship of the Chil- 
howie Schools. A native of Washington 
County, he graduated from William 
King High Abingdon. Mr. 
Kreger has a BA degree from Emory 
and Henry College and a MS from the 
University of Tennessee. During the 
war, he served with the U. S. Army 
Kreger began his 
teaching career in 1947 at Saltville 
in Smyth County, where he was a 
athletic coach and later as- 
sistant principal. January 1, 1952, 
he was appointed principal of the 
Sugar Grove school in Smyth County. 
Mr. Kreger is a past President of the 
Smyth County Education Association, 
District I Secondary Principals As- 
sociation and Chairman of District 


“T” Virginia High School League. 


School, 


in Europe. Mr. 


teacher, 


Mrs. Constance Vaden Rupel 
became principal of the Old Broad 
Rock Elementary School in Chester- 
field County at the beginning of this 
Nine of her ten years of 
been in 


school year. 
teaching experience has 
Chesterfield County where she has 
taught at the Manchester, New Broad 


George F. Kreger 


























Mrs. Constance Rupel 





Rock, and Bon Air Elementary Schools. 
A Danville native, Mrs. Rupel has a 
BA degree from Westhampton Col- 
lege of the University of Richmond. 
She has done graduate work at the 
College of William and Mary, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute, and further work 
on her Master’s degree at the uni- 
versity of Virginia Extension Division 
of the Graduate School in Richmond. 
For the past two years she has been 
serving as secretary of the Chesterfield 
County-Colonial Heights Education 
Association. 


Edward N. Smith, a mathematics 


teacher at Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, since 1938, has 
become assistant principal of this 
school. He succeeds Charles Franklin 


(Hank) Noble who moved to Mary- 
land as principal of the Tokoma Park 
Junior High School in Montgomery 
County. Once before Mr. Smith 
served as assistant principal at Thomas 
Jefferson High School while Roy N. 
Puckett was on military leave during 
1951-53. Prior to his coming to this 
school, Mr. Smith taught at McGuire 
University School, Norfolk Academy, 
Blueridge School for Boys, Fork Union 
Military Academy, and at Henderson- 
ville, N. C. High School. He has also 
had experience as a track coach of 
the junior team at Thomas Jefferson 
and in private schools. In addition he 
was formerly engaged in boys camp 
work where he instructed in swim- 
ming, shooting, and other fields. Mr. 
Smith holds BA and MA degrees from 
the University of Virginia. He holds 
membership in local, State, and nation- 
al professional organizations, and is a 
former Sunday School superintendent. 
A native of Abingdon, Mr. Smith 
served during World War I with the 
Twenty-ninth Division Artillery. 
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C. W. Woodroof 


Administrative Posts 


Carroll W. Woodroof has been 
appointed Director of Instruction for 
the Bedford County school system. A 
native of Lawrenceville, Virginia, he 
was graduated from Lawrenceville 
High School in 1934. He received his 
BA degree from Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege and his MA degree from George 
Peabody College for Teachers. In ad- 
dition he has taken graduate work at 
Radford Division of VPI. Mr. Wood- 
roof began teaching in Warren County 
High School in Front Royal, in 1939. 
He also has taught in Norview High 
School in Norfolk County. During 
World War II he served as Captain in 
the Air Force with Foreign duty at 
Coral Harbor in the Northwest Ter- 


ritory of Canada and later in the 
European Theatre. He has held the 
principalships of Blue Ridge and 


Hardin Reynolds Memorial High 


Schools in Patrick County. 


W. Murrie Bates heads the new 
Harold M. Ratcliffe Elementary School 
in Henrico County as its first principal. 
For the past eight years he has held 
the principalship of the Mathews 
High School. His teaching 
career began in 1935 in Appomattox 
where he teacher and 
principal at the Pamplin High School. 
Later he came to Henrico County as 
at Varina High School and 
served as principal of Glen Echo and 
Elementary Schools. Mr. 
Bates received his AB degree from 
Randolph-Macon College in 1935 and 
his M.A. degree from George Peabody 
College in 1947. He has also done 
graduate work at Duke University and 
the University of Virginia. 


County 


County was 


coach 


Sandston 
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Franklin D. Kizer, has been ap- 
pointed Science Supervisor for Nor- 


folk County Schools. 


Mr. Kizer is 
having been graduated from Maury 
High School in Norfolk City. He 
received his B.A. and M.A. from East 
Carolina College in 1942 and 1949, 
and began his teaching career at Nor- 
view High School in September of 
1947. In his second year as science 
teacher, he was appointed Head of the 
Department, and served in that capa- 
city until 1955. Mr. Kizer has been 
extremely active in the Virginia 
Junior Academy of Science, Secondary 
Science Teachers Association, and the 
Norfolk County Science Supper Club. 
At present he is a member of the 


a native Virginian, 


Board of Directors of the National 
Science Teachers Association and, 
Chairman of the Science Teachers 


Section of the Virginia Academy of 
Science. Last the 
Distinguished Service Award for the 
Virginia Section of American Chemi- 
cal Society. Among the other honors 
which have come to Mr. Kizer in 
recent years is the award of a DuPont 
Fellowship at Teachers College at 
Columbia University during the sum- 
mer of 1955. 


year he received 


University Scholarship Fund 


Joseph B. Van Pelt, immediate 
past president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, and superintendent 
of Bristol City schools, is chairman of 


the University of Virginia School of | 


Education Alumni Fund. Funds given 
by the School of Education Alumni 
and so specified will go to the establish- 
ment of fifty-dollar summer scholar- 
ships for teachers. Last summer twenty 
Virginia teachers were assisted in 
attending summer school through such 
scholarships. 











Announcing a sparkling 
new music series — 


MUSIC 
FOR LIVING 


This unique classroom 
music program for 
grades | through 6: 


Presents music as an es- 
sential part of living in 
different cultures through- 
out the world. 


Relates music to life at 
school, at home, and in 
the community. 


Provides opportunities for 
pupils to take part in 
many kinds of musical 
activities. 


Teachers’ books contain a 
variety of practical teaching 
aids and suggestions, adapt- 
able to any classroom situa- 
tion. 


Superb recordings of most of 
the songs in the books add to 
the meaning and enjoyment 
of the program. 


SILVER BURDETT 
Company 
441 West Peachtreet Street, N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
John A. Harrison 


Representative: 


R.F.D. 1, Box 27, Blackstone, Va. 


























SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional edvaneument 
through participation in one of 
our summer travel projects in 


On 


the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 


Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 


Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


omcoeoenrenantreoe 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Music Joachors 


the | AMPEX | is here ! 














e From the greatest name in tape recorders A GREAT 
NEW MODEL of special interest to every HI-Fi enthusiast. 


e Weighs only 26 pounds — costs far less — yet performs 
like the studio AMPEXs, standard of the radio networks. 


e 30 to 15,000 cycles at only 7 2 in/sec; most perfect 
sound reproduction ever offered in a true portable. 


See and hear it at: 


W. A Yoder (o. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 


714-16 Cleveland Street Phone 6-5403 
RICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 














WER suetietinn ier cspply- FOR THE BEST POSS/BLE 
ing fam A 
ment ia hileaad sglketerice SERVICE 


throughout Virginia. 


Whatever you need— 

you can be sure of 
= highest quality, backed 
ala by leading manufac- 


a turers and 

John G. ate be, INC. John G. Kolbe, Inc., 
is cnet ain Orne serving Virginia for 

D 19. VIRGINIA ever forty years. 
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Promotions in Fairfax 
County 


Mrs. Mary Lynn Carroll, has 
been promoted to principal of West- 
lawn Elementary School. A native 
of the western part of Virginia, Mrs. 
Carroll holds a Bachelor’s Degree from 
Radford College. She has taught in 
several schools of Fairfax County, 
most recently in the Graham Road 
Elementary School. During the 1953- 
54 session, she served as acting prin- 
cipal at Graham Road for a short 
period of time during the illness of the 
principal. 


Leon Edwards is the new Prin- 
cipal of Centreville Elementary 
School. Mr. Edwards, for the past 
two years classroom teacher at the 
Centreville Elementary School, holds 
a Bachelor of Arts degree from New- 
berry College, South Carolina. He was 
at one time principal of consolidated 
schools in Georgia and has been a 
Methodist minister serving the Centre- 
ville and Pender areas in Fairfax 
County. 


Mrs. Kate Flaherty, has become 
principal of Bailey’s Elementary School. 

Mrs. Kate Flaherty, teacher at the 
Westlawn Elementary School during 
1954-55, has been in Fairfax County 
since 1951. She is a native of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and holds a 
Bachelor’s Degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh. Mrs. Flaherty had four- 
teen years’ teaching experience before 
coming to Fairfax County. 


Mrs. Louise Harrison is the new 
principal of Navy Elementary School. 
A native of Fairfax County, Mrs. 
Harrison has taught in several of the 
county schools including Forestville, 
Vienna, Herndon, Centreville, and 
Floris. She is a graduate of Madison 
College and last session taught in the 
Floris Elementary school. 


Mrs. Elinor McCann has become 
principal of Hollin Hills Elementary 
School. Mrs. McCann is a graduate 
of Lowell Teachers College and a 
native New Englander. She came to 
Fairfax County in 1953 and has served 
as classroom teacher in the Hollin 
Hall Elementary School. Mrs. McCann 
has done graduate work in remedial 
reading at Boston University. 


Mrs. Elsie Snodgrass has been 
promoted to the principalship of Hay- 
cock Elementary School. Mrs. Snod- 
grass was eighth grade coordinator and 
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counselor at Falls Church High School 
during the past session and holds an 
A.B. Degree from Mary Washington 
College and a M.A. Degree from 
George Washington University. Before 
commg to Fairfax County in 1940, 
Mrs. Snodgrass had taught in the ele- 
mentary schools in the Northern Neck 
Area of Virginia. 





Clarke County 
Changes 


3 






‘ 4 


R. T. Kaylor 


R. L. Robertson 


Robert L. Robertson is the new 
principal at the Berryville School in 
Clarke County. He succeeds Dr. 
Millard K. Bushong who has joined 
the faculty of the Handley High 
School at Winchester. Mr. Robertson 
was principal of the Ashburn Ele- 
mentary School in Loudoun County 
Last year he was 
manager of the Frozen Food Division, 
Loudoun County Distributors, Inc. He 
holds a Bachelor’s degree from Shepherd 
College in West Virginia and is doing 
graduate work leading to a Master’s 
degree at George Washington Uni- 
versity. 


for three years. 


Robert T. Kaylor now heads the 
Boyce Elementary School in Clarke 
succeeding Herman B. 
Lloyd who has moved to Fairfax 
County. 

Since 1952 Mr. Kaylor has been 
principal of the Waterford Elementary 
School in Loudoun County. He at-, 
tended the University of West Vir- 
ginia, receiving his BS degree in 
Education in 1951. During 1943-46 
he served in the United States Navy 
Hospital Corps. 


County, 





Davis Y. Paschall, Associate Di- 
rector of Instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education, is president of the 
School of Education Alumni Associa- 
tion, University of Virginia. Other 
officers include Sybil Page, vice-presi- 
dent, and Henry J. Sublett, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Next time, phone ahead! 


Why risk disappointment? 
It’s so simple to phone ahead— 
to be sure the folks you want to 
see will be there when you arrive. 


the quick, low-cost modern way 
to keep in touch. 


Talk as long as you please— 


; Long Distance rates are low. 
There’s no guessing, no won- 


dering with Long Distance. It’s Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 


A company of more than 9,000 Virginians providing 
good telephone service for their friends and neighbors. 














Summer Employment For Teachers 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and addresses of em- 
ployers, from coast to coast, who need extra help during the summer months. 
All employers have asked to be listed in the Directory. A wide variety of 
organizations are included, some of which are: resort hotels, dude ranches, 
summer camps, businesses, industries, restaurants, hotels, summer resorts, na- 
tional parks, state parks, motels, and others. Instructions are given on how to 
apply. The price of the Summer Employment Directory is $2.00. 





To: NATIONAL DIRECTORY SERVICE, Box 65, Winton Place Station, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
| enclose $2.00 for the 1956 Summer Employment Directory # 14. 


a od ce enka sche i RE OI 


(Please print) 
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W. K. Putney 














line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 


obligation. 














Rear view 

We are also specialists in the manufacture of 
AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LABORATORY FURNITURE 

CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 

CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. Phone Suffolk 9240 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. Phone 4-1753 
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Martinsville 


Assistant Principals 


T. A. Hartley has been appointed 
Assistant Principal at Martinsville 
High School. He came to Martinsville 
in 1953 as a teacher of mathematics 
and social studies, and has served as 
coach in interscholastic activities. 
Before this, he was a teacher and 
coach at Clifton Forge High School. 
Mr. Hartley graduated in 1943 from 
Roanoke College and is pursuing his 
Master’s degree at the University of 
Virginia. During World War II he 
served with the U. S. Navy. Mr. 
Hartley is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and active in church work. 


W. K. Putney is serving as As- 
sistant Principal at Martinsville High 
School. Upon his graduation from 
Lynchburg College in 1950, he came 
to Martinsville where he has taught 
Physical Education and English, and 
has also served as varsity basketball 
coach. A native Virginian, he was 
born at Big Island. Mr. Putney is 
working on his Master’s degree at 
Duke University. He has been active 
in the recreational program of Martins- 
ville City. 





Mathematics Conference 


The ninth conference for Mathe- 
matics Teachers will be held on Febru- 
ary 17 at the University of Virginia 
School of Education, Charlottesville. 
Registration will begin at 9:30 A.M., 
with the morning session scheduled for 
10:00 A.M., at which William C. 
Lowry, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia, will pre- 
side. 

Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., presi- 
dent of Longwood College, will speak 
on the “Implications of an Arithmetic 
Study for the Teaching of Secondary 
Mathematics.” After a presentation 
from the National Research Council, 
three discussion groups will consider 
“Evaluating Pupil Progress in Mathe- 
matics”, “Post Graduate Work in 
Mathematics for the Secondary Schoo! 
Teacher”, and “General Mathematics 
in Grades 8 and 9”. Acting Dean 
Douglas S$. Ward will preside at the 
afternoon’ session at which Dean W. 
L. Duren, Jr. will discuss the “Uni- 
versal Freshman Course”, with the 
conference closing at 3:45 P.M. 
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In Memoriam 


“They live on in the lives of 

others” 

Nancy Gregory Edwards, Ur- 
banna—Teacher and principal in Fair- 
fax County for many years. Retired 
in 1945. Died October 22, 1955. 

Mrs. Margaret Johns Rosson, 
Culpeper County—Teacher at Cul- 
peper County High School. Killed in 
automobile accident, September 20, 
1955. 

H. Wilson Thorpe, Hampton— 
Principal of Hampton High School 
for 32 years and an educator for 37 
years. Died unexpectedly in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Hospital, August 
7, 4993. 

Mrs. Victoria M. Heaton, Han- 
over County—Teacher of Latin and 
French at the Henry Clay High 
School, Ashland, for more than a 
quarter of a century. Died January 
2, 1956. Mrs. Heaton was the aunt 
of T. C. Williams, Superintendent of 
the Alexandria City Schools, and Moore 
Williams, Drivers, of the John C. 
Winston Book Company. 





Mrs. V. M. Heaton 





Illuminator for Kodaslide 
Pocket Viewer. Designed to clip on 
to the Kodaslide Pocket Viewer, the 
new Kodak Illuminator, Model 1, pro- 
vides the color slide enthusiast with a 
low -cost, fully electric, self-illumi- 
nated viewer that is convenient and 
easy to use. It can readily be used for 
previewing and editing slide sequences 
prior to projection. It has a full 8- 
foot power cord, adding greatly to its 
ease of use. The illuminator slips over 
the rear frame of the pocket viewer 
and by means of a small turn-button, 
locks securely in place. It is made of 
matching black plastic and comes 
complete with 7-watt bulb. Price is 
$2.95 each. Available at any camera 
store. (Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, New York) 
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FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


Disability, as a result of accident or illness, need not spell 
financial disaster. Thousands of Virginia teachers assure them- 
selves of a continuous income, during periods of total disability, 
through participation in Washington National group plans 
sponsored by their local Education Association. During 1955, 
benefits totaling more than $120,000 were paid to Virginia 
teachers through these ‘Income Protection’ plans. Have you 
assured yourself of the security and peace of mind that result 


from participation in your Washington National group plan? 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 


503 East Main Street 


Richmond 19, Virginia 





























TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


NATION-WIDE 


We have most desirable elementary and high school positions now and for 1956-1957, at highest 
salaries up to $3800 with A. B. degree and no experience. Seniors with good standing graduating 
in June can be tentatively employed now for positions for next year. Why not get the best job 


you can? We can help you. Write us without obligation. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Mgr. 


N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 








304 Alger St., S.E. 


DUDLEY’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ¢;:: '+":: 


Thousands of satisfied teachers have used our services since 1912. 
We can help you too. Drop us a card. 


DELBERT E. TENDYKE, Director 


ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


WANTED FULL TIME EDUCATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


For Virginia and Maryland to sell scientific apparatus, diplomas and general supplies to ele- 
mentary, high schools, colleges and universities. Preferably wrth some science teaching experience, 
or training. Car essential. Salary-travel expenses plus profit sharing and bonuses available 
Write giving complete educational background and experience. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1515 Sedgwick Street Telephone Michigan 2-2000 
Chicago 10, Illinois — Attention A. E. Smedley 


Phone CHerry 3-5880 








WE PLACE TEACHERS 


17th Year. VACANCIES NOW TO $5300. Member NATA. 
1341 G St., N.\W. ¢ Washington, D.C. ¢ REpublic 7-3938 








VEA Convention— 
October 31, November 1, 2—Richmond 


Mark this date for the Fiftieth Annual Convention of the 
Virginia Education Association 
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Eighth Annual Conference of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the Virginia Education Association 


When June 13, 14, 15, 1956 

Where University of Virginia 

Cost _— Registration, two nights in 
dormitory, and banquet—not more 
than $10.00 

Tentative program: 


Wednesday, June 13 


Registration ....10-12 noon; 1-2 P. M. 
Executive board meeting 11 A.M. 


Opening session 2:30 P.M. 
Social hour ....4-6 P.M. 
Second general session 8:00 P.M. 
Thursday, June 14 
Group discussions 9:00 A.M. 
Lunch . 12 noon 
Group discussions 2:00 P.M. 
Banquet and Address 6:00 P.M. 


Friday, June 15 


Final group discussion........9:15 A.M. 
Third and final session... 10-12 noon 


This year the discussion groups will 
be centered on the exceptional child, 
and the professional organizations. 
Make your plans to attend, now! 

A tour of Monticello or Ashlawn 
can be arranged for Wednesday morn- 
ing, if enough indicate interest on the 
registration blank sent to the secretary: 


Miss BLANCHE E, PRIDE 
Box 25F 
Colonial Heights, Virginia 

Get in touch with your local class- 
room teachers organization or the con- 
tact person for the classroom teacher 
activities in your local education as- 
sociation for registration blanks. 

For further conference information 
check each issue of the Virginia Journ- 
al of Education. 

“Public Education—Our Democra- 
tic Heritage” 1956 theme for De- 
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Alexandria Plans Show 


The Alexandria Education Associa- 
tion is organizing talent from within 
its ranks for a unique presentation 
which is to be called The AEA Varie- 
ty Show. Proceeds from the sale of 
tickets will go to the AEA Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

The production will consist of short 
acts and each school is working on the 
project. Enthusiasm of the teachers 
is high as the initial organization 


the 





Ci) a develops into actual work of selection 
and rehearsal. 


Two performances are scheduled at 
George Washington High School for 
Friday, April 13, and Saturday, April, 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 14. Approximately 1000 tickets will 
National Education Association. be available for each night. 
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HAMPTON ASSOCIATION PARTICIPATES IN COMMUNITY AF- 
FAIRS. As a professional organization, the Hampton Education Association 
has for a number of years taken part in city-wide activities. At the close of the 
recent joint Community Chest-Red Cross campaign a check for $1631.71 was 
presented. Making the presentation pictured above are J. D. Smith, president of 
the Hampton Education Association, and Arthur R. Liverman, chairman of the 
Chest Drive, seated, with Warren J. Winstead, treasurer of the Hampton Educa- 
tion Association, standing. 
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JAMES BLAIR SCHOOL DEDICATED. This $790,000 school plant spread- 


ing over twenty acres in James City County, owned jointly by Williamsburg 
and James City County, was dedicated at the beginning of this school year, 
Sectember 27, 1955, with an impressive program at which dedicatory remarks 
were mide by Superintendent Rawls Byrd. 


Serving the boys and girls of Wil- 
liamsburg and James City County, 
the school’s current enrollment num- 
bers 593 in grades 7 through 12. Its 
faculty of 27 teachers is headed by 
George C. Pitts, Jr., as principal. In 
addition to classrooms, offices, and 
7,248 volume library, its auditorum 
seats 536 and the gymnasium has a 
seating capacity of 600, while the 
cafeteria seats 240. 

James Blair, for whom the school 
was named, was “the colorful and 
irascible Scot who founded and for 
half of a century was President of 
the College of William and Mary, was 
without question the most powerful 
and persuasive educational figure in 
colonial Virginia.” According to the 
program, upon coming to the New 
World, he “began a hardfought cam- 
paign to promote education in the 
colony. He adroitly manuvered the 
charter for the College through un- 
sympathetic politicians on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and when this was 
granted in 1693, set out at once to 
secure funds for the College and 
supervise the construction of its early 
buildings. . . . In those days the College 
included a ‘Grammar School’, the 
first government-supported secondary 
school in Virginia, and therefore the 
direct forebear of the present James 
Blair School. It is in honor of this 
distinguished public servant that the 
school has been named—in memory 
of his vision, his dedication, and his 
tenacity of purpose in furthering the 
cause of those who teach and those 
who learn.” 
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Bedford Host to District F 
Meeting 

The Bedford County Education As- 
sociation was host to District F fall 
meeting on October 7, at the B-dford 
High School. Visitors from the five 
counties and two cities were welcomed 
by Bedford’s mayor, E. L. Carlyle. 
Greetings from the VEA were ex- 
tended by T. Preston Turner of 
Richmond, who was much at home in 
his native county of Bedford. 

“The NEA Service Program” was 
the title of the address by Membership 
Director, R. B. Marston of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A program of special music was pre- 
sented by the Virginia School of the 
Deaf and Blind of Staunton. 

Highlight of the day was Richmond 
City School Superintendert H. I. 
Willett’s address, ““The Role of Edu- 
cational Leadership.” 

District President Roy E. Kyle, 
Division Superintendent of Bedford 
County Schools, presided over the 
meeting and introduced the _parti- 
cipants on the morning program. 

At noon box lunches were served to 
the visitors, and during the afternoon 
group meetings were held at the high 
school and at nearby Liberty Academy, 
elementary school, with various visit- 
ing consultants taking part. 

District F is composed of Amherst, 
Appomatox, Bedford, Campbell, and 
Rockbridge Counties, and the Cities 
of Beuna Vista and Lynchburg. Bed- 
ford County had 100% attendance, 
while the other divisions sent repre- 
sentatives. 


Ollie F. Hamm, Reporter 





Warren-Rappahannock 
Study Group 


In the library of Warren County 
High School secondary teachers of 
Warren and Rappahannock Counties 
started a unique study on the last day 
of August. Problems related to both 
vocational and general education were 
discussed by the following people from 
the State Department of Education: 
R. E. Bass, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education; Mrs. Rosa H. 
Loving, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education; Mrs. Eliza 
Trainham, District Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education; Louise Bernard, 
State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation; Leroy Buckner, Area Supervisor 
of Distributive Education; A. L. 
Walker, State Supervisor of Business 
Education; Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education; and C. E. Loman, Assistant 
Supervisor of Trade and Industry. 
These experts formed a panel, with 
Joseph R. Earnest, representing general 
education, and Paul Hartman, repre- 
senting vocational education, as co- 
moderators. 

Problems in the form of questions 
were presented to the panel and to the 
audience for discussion, from which 
arose a revised list of problems to be 
studied during the year. All teachers 
joined one of four committees which 
were formed as a result of the dis- 
cussion. These committees are (1) 
purposes (2) curriculum (3) instruc- 
tion (4) guidance. 

An evaluation and work program 
will be held with the same groups and 
committees functioning, and the com- 
mittees will report on their findings 
at the Division work conferences to be 
held in November and March. 


Genevieve B. Mathews, Reporter 
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LAWRENCEVILLE CHURCHES HONOR 
ERS. In the new Brunswick High School, the churches of 
Lawrenceville at the beginning of the Fall session gave a 
reception in honor of Lillian Sherman, new teacher of week- 
day religious education, and the other teachers of Bruns- 
wick County. Husbands and wives of teachers and people 
in the community who had been active in the campaign to 
raise funds for the program of religious education were 








TEACH- 





invited guests. Brief talks were made by Rev. Edwin T. 
Williams, master of ceremonies; Turner Lundy, chairman 
of the Brunswick County Interdenominational Council; 


Buchanan Hears Gray 
Commission Discussion 


The Buchanan Education Associa- 
tion held its fall meeting at Grundy 
High School on November 5 with the 
new president, Mrs. Obra Simpson, 
presiding. Theme of the meeting was 
“Faith in Public Education.” The in- 
vocation was given by Marian Dale 
of Grundy High School, followed by 
a muscial program by the Grundy 
High School Band. Handbooks were 
distributed after interesting committee 
reports. William Munsey chairman of 
the Legislative Committee stressed re- 
assessment of real and corporation 
property to raise needed school funds 
in the county. Preservation of the 
public school system was discussed 
and B. T. Quillen spoke ably on the 
Gray Commission. Delegates to the 
VEA Convention presented a panel 
discussion, moderated by Mrs. B. T. 
Quillen. Mrs. Otelia Justis was 
elected vice-president to succeed Mrs. 
Sudie Mullins who has moved from 
the county. Buchanan plans a Spring 
meeting in April at the Garden High 
School. 

Bonnie S. Ball, Reporter 
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Prince William Makes 
Progress in Welfare 


A graduated salary 
emphasis on maximum salaries offered 
rather than on the minimum salaries, 
was recommended by unanimous vote 
of the Prince William County Edu- 
cation Association at its November 
meeting in Osbourn High School. The 
complete salary scale, worked out by 
their Welfare Committee, was pre- 
sented to the County School Board 
for consideration. James C. Norment, 
chairman of the Welfare Committee, 
states that “It is in the maximum 
salaries offering inducement to the 
highly trained and experienced teachers, 
that Prince William lags.” The re- 


increases would 


raise, with 


commended - salary 
begin to close that gap. Last year 
the work of the Welfare Committee 
resulted in a pay boost of $300.00 for 
every teacher in the County. Certain 
changes in sick leave were recommend- 
ed by the Welfare Committee and 
adopted. 

Mrs. Pearl Best, president of the 
Association, presided at the meeting 
and introduced the speaker, Hillis 
Lory, educator, world traveller, author 


Elizabeth Longwell, director of Religious Education for the 
Virginia Council of Churches; B. F. Walton, superintendent 
of Schools, and Senator A. S. Harrison, Jr. Shown in the 
picture, during the social hour, are—front row: Rev. Ed- 
win T. Williams, Lillian Sherman, and Elizabeth Longwell; 
back row: Turner Lundy, Rev. O. W. Rodenhiser, Super- 
intendent B. F. Walton; Senator A. S. Harrison, Jr., Rev. 
R. G. Pullen, and Rev. William Plunk. 








Mrs. Virginia M. Barrow, Reporter 
Brunswick County Education Association 


and lecturer, now a member of the 
State Department of the United States. 
Mr. Lory emphasized the importance 
of the school’s training young Ameri- 
cans to understand and value their 
American heritage and way of life, 
and of helping them to acquire the 
skills to explain and defend the Ameri- 
can system. Young Communists are 
trained to propagandize on behalf of 
Communism, he said, and young 
Americans should be prepared to oppose 
them with sturdy and skillful defense 
of the great positive values offered by 
American democracy. 


Clarke County Parents 
Become Students for a Night 


Fitted into undersized desks and 
feeling considerably youthful, parents 
of Clarke County High School stu- 
dents entered enthusiastically into the 
spirit of “filling their youngsters 
boots” on the occasion of Open House, 
November 9, at Clarke County High 
School. The idea of parents coming 
to school was conceived as a local 
public relations gesture in connection 
with American Education Week. 
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The accelerated school day was 
held in the evening to give working 
parents a chance to attend. A week 
before the event students recorded 
their class schedules on letters which 
were mailed to all high school patrons. 
The letters, signed by the students, 
personnally invited their parents to 
attend the open house. 

The novel event, which was the 
first of its kind in Clarke County, 
brought to the school a great number 
of parents who felt that their going 
through the mechanics of a typical 
school day would give them a more 
realistic picture of what their children 
do from nine-to-three-fifteen five days 
a week, 

The corridors before the convoca- 
tion bell seemed much like the first 
day of school, and a few seemingly 
bewildered parents had to be shown 
the way to their proper home rooms 
where attendance and tardy counts, 
lunch count, devotions and routine 
announcements were conducted in 
typical fashion. At that time parents 
became acquainted with the section 
room teachers and learned many of 
the administrative functions that af- 
fect their own children. 

After preliminaries of home room 
sections, parents began to run the 
gamut of their children’s respective 
schedules; each class having ten min- 
utes duration. This gave the teachers 
an opportunity to explain the work 
performed in each class and to give a 
prospectus of the scope and aim of 
the respective programs. Some teachers 
surprised their parent-pupils with 
written work, causing one parent to 
comment: “Can my child do THIS?” 
One assignment conducted in Geogra- 
phy class gave the parents on »p- 
portunity to display their adroitness 
in naming the states and their capitals, 
which most parents admitted was more 
of a mental stint than it appeared to 
be. 

Refreshments were served at half- 
time in the accelerated schedule, and 
received as eagerly by the parents as 
lunch time is by hungry students on 
the usual school day. 

Unlike their progeny who usually 
make a quick exit from school at the 
final bell, parents lingered on to talk 
with teachers on problems connected 
with their children’s school work. 

The “parent as student” night 
proved to be a highly effective public 
relations gesture. 


By C. E. Miley, Principal 
for FEBRUARY, 1956 
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EBF PreViews 
TEACHERS: Get this colorful 


guide to over 1000 Educational 
Films & Filmstrips \\ 








@ CLIMAXING its 25th year of leadership in audio-visual education, EBF 
recently completed the most extensive mass-communication effort to teach- 
ers ever attempted in the A-V field. To date, the colorful new 40-page 
tabloid-size EBF Catalog and A-V Guide has been mailed or personally 


\ 
delivered to virtually every public school teacher in the U.S... . more than l 
one-half million teachers! If you haven't received your free copy of the new 1 
EBF Catalog, if you want to review these remarkable A-V resources now t 
available to you . . . mail the coupon to EBF, today! {| 
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SEE AND USE THESE NEW 

16mm. SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
Now ready, or about to be released are many new 
EBF sound films—in the areas of language arts, 
social studies and the sciences. Here are but a few, 
ready for you to preview. 


es : 


New Sucksdorff Films: EBF offers three more new and provocative films from 
the sensitive camera of Sweden's great Arne Sucksdorff. Now or ready to be released 
are: THE BEAR AND THE HunTER (] reel, B/W, for primary and middle grades); 
PEopLE OF THE REINDEER — THE WIND FROM THE WEsT (1/4 reels, B/W, middle 
and upper elementary grades); and Gray GuLL THE HUNTER (114 reels, B/W, 
upper elementary and jr. and senior high levels). PAuL Witty is the collaborator 
for the first two, especially appropriate for language arts and reading classes. 
Dr. Karu LANG, director of the Swedish State Museum of Natural History, is the 
collaborator for “Gray Gull.” Don’t fail to preview these rare combinations of 
surpassing pictorial beauty, symbolic story-telling and intriguing nature study. 


New EBF Junior Film — Latest in the growing EBF Junior series is: LEARNING 
Asout Your Nose (8 minutes, B/W and color), wherein a Doctor, using both 
dialogue and narration, explains the breathing, smelling and protective functions 
of the nose — employing animation and microphotography. The film is ideal for 
health and hygiene classes. Be sure to preview, soon! 


New Biology — Zoology Films: Wittiam A. Anperson, with his unique talent 
for producing outstanding natural science color films, has completed two newly 
released EBFilms for high school and college students in biology and zoology 
classes. Maintaining the same superlative standard of his earlier MONARCH BUTTER- 
FLY STorY are: CRUSTACEANS (Lobsters, Barnacles, Shrimp and Their Relatives); 
and Worms (The Annelida—Leeches, Earthworms and Sea Worms). The new 
science films combine vivid camera action studies, animated drawings and micro- 
photography to provide a remarkably clear impression of the appearance, habitat, 
structure and behavior of these two important animal classifications. (Each film 
is 114 reels, in color or black and white.) 


New Disney Vanishing Prairie Filmstrip Series: based on the Walt Disney 
Academy Award motion picture. Many of the memorable sequences are now 

reserved in a series of six integrated filmstrips, in color, including: The American 
Prairie; The American Buffalo; Prairie Dogs; The Mountain Lion; Coyotes and 
Other Prairie Animals; and Birds of the Prairie. Dr. Kart P. ScHMipt of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum collaborated. 


@ Latest releases among many new EBFilmstrips include: Classroom Art for Middle 
Grades — The City Community; and Life in Early America —each a series of six, 


in color. 
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1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois Dept. ST-256 


GENTLEMEN: 


| have not received your new 1956 Catalog and would appreciate 


a Free copy...... 
Please send on 10-Day Approval, the following filmstrip series as 
described above, at .00 per each series of six: 

(Fill in the titles desired on lines below.) 


















Name: 





School Name and Address: 
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Raus M. Hanson Writes New Book 
VIRGINIANS AT WORK 


Answering the need for an advanced 
level text covering the geography of 
Virginia, this definitive book offers a 
systematic and readable treatment of 
the physical and cultural environments 
of the Old Dominion. The author has 
done a painstaking job compiling and 
interpreting much resource material. 
This is really the first comprehensive 
volume dealing with the geography of 
Virginia. 

Essentially a book of facts, this 
text is also one of ideas and is written 
with an underlying physical base. The 
arrangement of chapters facilitates the 
development of basic concepts, with 
a wealth of information presented in 
an interesting manner. 

Thought provoking questions are 
included at the end of each chapter. 
Maps, graphs, tables, and photographs 
enrich the textual material. Emphasis 
on principles and their applications to 
the interpretative study of each earth- 
region in the State remain its strong 
points. An appendix, glossary of terms, 
and index appear at the end of the text. 

The format of the book includes 
a number of chapters in physical 
geography—latitude and _ longitude, 
soils, weather and climate, etc. In ad- 


Peter T. Sardo of the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Virginia, 
who has used the book for several 
summers in mimeographed form, has 
prepared the following review on the 
book written by Professor Hanson. 


physiographic province 
—Tidewater, Special Areas Within 
Tidewater, Piedmont, Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Valley of Virginia, Al- 
legheny Mountains, and Southwest 
Plateau—receive descriptive treatment. 
More than twenty chapters are devoted 
to man’s economic adjustment to his 
physical environment. This economic 
geography scetion is well done. Using 
the occupational and commodity ap- 
proach, Mr. Hanson presents chapters 
on agricultural (peanuts, 
potatoes, cotton, apples, 
dairying, beef cattle, chickens, and 
turkeys), mining and quarrying (coal, 
granite, limestone, salt, and gypsum), 
forest products, fishing, trade and 
transportation, manufacturing, and 
tourism. Chapters on urban and local 
geography are particularly meaningful 
for all Virginians. 

In addition to fulfilling the needs 
of the geography teacher, this wel- 


dition each 


activities 
tobacco, 





Professor Raus M. Hanson of the Madison College Faculty looks over his 
Entitled Virginians at Work, this book 


new book with some of his students. 


will interest Virginia geographers, as well as many elementary and high school 
libraries and geography classes throughout the State. 
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comed volume will serve as a source 
book for school libraries where all 
teachers and students will have ready 
access to it, as a supplementary book 
for teachers of history, economics, and 
social sciences, and as a guide book for 
those people working in curriculum 
development, supervision, and adminis- 
tration. 

That Mr. Hanson, a teacher of wide 
experience in elementary, secondary, 
and college education, is cognizant of 
the fact that the basic principles of 
teaching apply at any teaching level 
is indicated clearly by the organization, 
style, and objectivity of the book. 

Having used the original manuscript 
Virginians At Work in mimeographed 
form for nearly a dozen classes in the 
Geography and Geology of Virginia at 
Longwood College, Extension Division 
of the University of Virginia, and the 
Clinch Valley College of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, I heartily recom- 
mend the book. 

Peter T. Sardo 
Instructor in Geography 
University of Virginia 
Extension Division 





English Department Issues 
Study Report on Teaching 


The Teaching of English in 
Virginia High Sckools reports a 
comprehensive study made by Foster 
B. Gresham for the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English. Infor- 
mation given in this report is based 
on data obtained by interview, observa- 
tion, and questionnaire from 248 of 
the approximately 1500 English 
teachers, representing various geog- 
raphical areas, economic conditions, 
and population densities of the State; 
hence, it gives a generally accurate 
picture of the teaching of English in 
Virginia high schools. Its five chapters 
cover professional background, teach- 
ing conditions, goals for teaching and 
their implementation in the classroom, 
observations of classroom practices, and 
the improvement of the teaching of 
English in Virginia. Not only is the 
information in this study of value to 
the teacher, but also to superintendents 
and principals. Copies of this booklet 
may be secured at $1.00 each from the 
office of the Virginia English Bulletin, 
Longwood College, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia. 
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Now! 


the complete 


Elementary Science Program 


Keyed to science doing... 


EXPLORING SCIENCE (Grades 1-6) authored by Dr. 
Walter A. Thurber; edited by Dr. Paul E. Smith. Reading 
Consultant—Dr. Linda Smith; Educational Consultant— 
Dorothy Atwater. Teachers’ Editions contain detailed 


methods and teacher helps. 


Our Environment: ITS RELATION TO US (Grade 7) by 
Dr. Paul E. Smith, et al. New 1956 publication completely 
revised. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Virginia Representatives: Russell B. Hay, 840 College Ave., Bedford, 
Va.; Alfred P. Moyse, Ill, R.F.D. #3, Box 46, Fredericksburg, Va. 














From Coast to Coast Dan 


Complete 20th Century Bookkeeping 
salaats er and Accounting 
P r inting and Binding 20th Edition—By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


. . . Sets a New Record 





Service OF POPULARITY 


‘ @ The twentieth edition has been adopted in all 
Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues states having adoptions since its publication. 
Publications—Advertising Literature, This record plus its adoption record in large 

cities plus its wide usage in individual schools 


Booklets—B roadsides threughout the country make a truly amazing 
record. 








Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
OF SATISFACTION 





and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, -t- VIRGINIA 








for FEBRUARY, 1956 


@ “We like the fine way every step of book- 
keeping is pictured and find the directions 
simple and explicit.” 

e@ ‘’My students certainly enjoyed the new book- 
keeping book. It is one of the most complete 
and thorough texts | have ever had the pleasure 
of using. It is so carefully werded, and so 
easily understood.” 

e@ ‘| have been using the new book and have 
enjoyed teaching from it very much. It is written 
in a language that the ordinary student can un- 
derstand, therefore making the subject interest- 
ing and a pleasure to study.”’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Ecenomic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 
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Are Your 


Savings 


safe? 


What would happen to your sav- 
ings if you were the victim of a 
sudden illness or accident? 
Would you have to use your 
savings to meet hospital ex- 
penses and doctors’ bills? 
Would your income continue 
during your incapacity? 





None of these questions need 
trouble you. You can protect 
your savings and income easily 
and inexpensively by taking out 
a Teacher’s Special Policy, de- 
signed by the Teachers Protec- 
tive Mutual to give you com- 
plete income protection. Special- 
ly adaptable, you can “tailor” 
the policy to suit your needs. 
You decide the amount of the 
monthly benefit you want to re- 
ceive—up to $200.00. You de- 
cide when you want payments 
to begin—on the first day, if 
you want it. And you can pay 
for it whenever you want—an- 
nually, semi-annually, or quar- 
terly. And you can add “rid- 
ers” to get increased hospitali- 
zation or surgical benefits. 


Find out today about this new 
kind of income protection. Mail 
us this coupon. We'll send you 
complete information immedi- 
ately! 








TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lancaster, Penna. 
Non-Assessable Policies 





Please send me complete information on 
TPM’s Teachers Special Policy. 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Virginians at Work by RAUS M. HAN- 
SON. Twayne Publishers, 31 Union 
Square, West, New York 3,N. Y. 427 
pages. $4.00. 

A definitive work on Virginia's eco- 
nomic geography, this text for use in 
geography, history, and economics classes 
contains an exhaustive amount of useful 
information about the Old Dominion not 
readily available elsewhere. 


The Adolescent: A Book of Readings, 
edited by JEROME M. SEIDMAN. The 
Dryden Press, 31 West 54th St., New 
York 19,N. Y. 798 pages. $4.50. 
This book aims to provide students in 

courses in adolescent development with a 

selection of original contributions of spe- 

cialists who have created or expanded their 
knowledge of the field. 


School and Child, A Case History, by 
CECIL V. MILLARD. The Michigan 
State College Press East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 221 pages. $3.75. 

Three objectives of this book are to 
present added knowledge and understand- 
ing of the pre-adolescent developmental 
sequences, refine many broad principles and 
generalizations regarding the elementary- 
school child, and to illustrate with one 
single case principle and generalization of 
the child’s growth and development. 


Educating the Sub-Normal Child, by 
FRANCES LLOYD. Philosophical Library, 
New York, N. Y. 148 pages. $4.75 
The author voices in this book her 

fervent belief in the value of special school 

treatment in helping mentally handicapped 
children to develop to the fullness of their 
capacity 


Introduction to Exceptional Children, 
by HARRY J. BAKER. The MacMillan 


Company, New York, N. Y. 495 
pages. 
This revised edition reflects the new 


trend in increased facilities for diagnosis 
and special education for the exceptional 


child. 


The Beginning Teacher, by WILBUR A. 


YAUCH, MARTIN H. BARTELS, and 
EMMET MORRIS. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, N. Y. 339 
pages 


While addressed to the graduating senior 
in teacher education, school superintendents 
and principals will find much in this vol- 
ume which will be of practical value in 
Orientation programs preceding the open- 
ing of school, and for in-service work with 
more experiened teachers 


Their Future is Our Business, by E. A. 
BARRELL, JR. Dorrance & Company, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 75 pages. $1.50. 
This refreshing little book deals with 

the author's concern with the thousands 

of inevitable details that fill most of the 





Sopxh 


teacher's day, including such diverse topics 
as the bullctin board and the abbreviated 
novel. 


Of Courage and Valor, by JAY STRONG. 
Illustrated by JEAN FRANCES. Hart 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
320 pages. $3.75. 

Heroic Stories of famous men and 
women, these tales read like the best of ad- 
venture stories and will lead young readers 
to seek more detailed information in ex- 
tended biographical reading. The heroes 
and heorines hail from many countries and 
many times, telling how each has con- 
tributed to our culture. Excellent illustra- 
tions add to the stories of these inspiring 
characters in human history. 


Social Foundations in Education, by 
HAROLD RUGG and WILLIAM WITH- 
ERS. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 771 pages. $5.40. 

This book introduction to the 
foundational study of education and civili- 
zation. It brings together in one volume 
a broad range of materials, some of which 


is an 


are new to the teacher-education curricu- 
lum. Others have long been incorporated 
in it but have been scattered in such sep- 
arated areas as educational sociology, edu- 
cational economics, comparative education, 
history of education, philosophy of educa- 
tion, and social psychology of education. 
An over-all understanding has become an 
imperative of education because of the 
tenuous nature of today’s civilization. 


Music in American Education. Music 
Education Source Book Number Two. 
Edited by HAZEL NOHAVEC MORGAN. 
Music Educators National Conference, 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 381 pages. $4.75. 


This latest publication of the MENC, 
like its predecessor, the first ‘‘Music Ed- 
ucation Source Book’’, is the result of 
organized cooperative effort on a nation- 
wide scale. Compiled from reports of 
studies, investigations and conferences of 
the national, State, and regional Music in 
American Education Committees, approx- 
imately four years were devoted to this 
project and the book is a store house of 
information on music education. The 
book is organized in thirty chapters, di- 
vided in seven sections, with an extensive 
appendix and has many classified bibli- 
ographies. 
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Deflatable International Globe 
which measures 18 inches in diameter; 
can be folded into a small package; 
and is unbreakable yet has all the 
beauty and appearance of a fine glass 
globe, has been introduced in the 
school. A Time Dial is a feature of the 
globe so that time in all parts of the 
world may be compared. The plastic 
globe is printed in bright colors and 
sharp type and is protected by a 
laminated sheet of heavy gauge Krene 
so that a grease crayon may be used 
to chart routes and then be erased. 
The globe may be easily inflated by 
mouth and fits into a stand so that 
it is free to spin on its axis at the 
proper angle. The globe and wrought 
iron stand weigh less than two pounds. 
Available at school supply stores or 
Price $19.95 (C. S. Ham- 
mond & Co., Maplewood, New Jersey.) 

Dance Records designed for kin- 
dergarten and elementary school levels. 
The first release of this educational 
series includes ten records and covers 
more than fifty selections. Each record 
is arranged with the correct tempo for 
elementary school use. The records 
are for sale individually, making it un- 
necessary to buy an entire album to 
secure one or two desired numbers. 
(Russell Records, 2480 Thompson 
Blvd., Ventura, California) 


book stores. 
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teaching science, nature and the natural 


resources of our country. Accompanied by 


90-page illustrated booklet. 


e This booklet, which the chil- 
dren can read themselves, with 
26 pages of photographs, helps identify 
and classify rocks and minerals. It 
provides factual material about each one 
of the specimens—some of them millions 
of years old. .\t is called “For Pebble Pups” 


This authoritative booklet is a basic help 
in ee out a science or nature study unit. 
It goes far beyond this in starting youngsters 
on lifetime hobby and in awakening them to 
the excitement and adventure to be found 
in study of geology and mineralogy. 


Information is given about fossils, oil traps, 
volcanoes, gems, Carlsbad Caverns, and open 
pit mines. Suggests reading and recommends 
the very simple but necessary equipment. 


WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


An idea we hope proves interesting, useful 


Chicago Natural History Museum offers 


Science Teaching Aid 


18 different U.S. rocks and minerals boxed 
and accurately labeled for classroom use in 















Above shows box of specimens included with the 
Pebble Pups’ booklet. Box #4 x 714" contains 18 
different rocks and minerals, accurately labeled: 
quartz, mica, granite, chrysoc olla, conglomerate, etc 


Because of its value in the school curricu- 
lum, CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
sends out, at cost, box of specimens (pictured 
above) including 90-page booklet For PEBBLE 
pups—a handy, junior collecting guide. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


FOR THE SPECIMEN BOX including 90-page 
PEBBLE PUPS BOOKLET (described), send 
your name, address and $1.25 with your 
order to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM, Chicago 5, Ill. Postage is prepaid. 


\ Here’s easy way fo relax! 
Enjoy that refreshing Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
flavor. And chewing helps relieve tension. 











MAKE HONEY meena 


.- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Mors2 Av., Dept. 160-9, Chicago26, III. 











VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 























TEACH ABROAD 


Do you want to teach abroad? Our Directory of 
business ficms, sovernment acencies, churches and 
private individuals who employ texchers overseas 
will aid you in cetting the position you want. 
Directory includes addresses and special require- 
ments, if any. $1.00 postpaid. 


JOBS, UNLIMITED 
P. 0. Box 271 HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Be the first in your school to use the 
new material offered by the advertisers 
in the Virginia Journal of Education. 
Sometimes not all the attractive offer- 
ings are listed in this column, so watch 


the advertisers’ own copy. 


In using 


the coupon below, please print your 
name, address and title. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


Train Display Streamer. A 
display item, 160 inches long, 
accordion folded for filing, print- 
ed front and back to show 
freight and passenger trains, in 
color. One copy only per class- 
room. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

Helpful materials for men- 
strual education. Indicate 
quantities of booklets desired for 
each age level. 

78a “You're a Young Lady 
Now” is an illustrated booklet 
for girls 9 to 12. 

78b “Very Personally Yours’’ is 
an illustrated booklet for girls 12 
and older. See ad in this issue 
for ordering free movie by Walt 


Disney Productions and _ other 
teaching aides. (Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Cellucotton Divi- 
sion ) 


Aids to help teach menstrual 
hygiene. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for 
level. 

79a “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered.” Is an illustrated book- 
let for girls 9 to 12. 

79b “Growing Up and Liking 
It” is an illustrated booklet for 
girls 12 to 18. See ad in this 
issue for ordering free color film- 


each age 


80. 


81. 


82. 


555 


strip and movie on free loan. 
(Personal Products Corporation) 
“This .. . Is How It Is”—what 
to expect when you make the 
switch from high school campus 
to the Army team. (Department 
of the Army) 

“Helping Youth Face _ the 
Facts of Military Life’”—a 
folder for high school principals, 
career guidance counselors and 
teachers. (Department of the 
Army) 

For Pebble Pups. As fully ex- 
plained in the Wrigley ad in this 
issue, this 90-page booklet, with 
26 pages of photographs, helps 
identify and classify rocks and 
minerals. It goes beyond being a 
basic help in studying science, and 
nature, it starts youngsters on a 
lifetime hobby and awakens them 
to the fun to be found in the 
study of geology and mineralogy. 


Included also is a box, 44%," x 
7%," containing 18 different 
rocks and minerals, accurately 


labeled. Cost for booklet and 
specimen box $1.25. No C.O.D.’s. 
Send $1.25 with order. (Chicago 
Natural History Museum) 
Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Bar- 
ett Publishers) 

Free Sample of Vinetex dish 
cloth with details of a money- 
making plan which school clubs 
have used for many years. (Vine 
Associates ) 

School Furniture Catalog. A 
well illustrated catalog 
of seating and desk equipment 
for various school uses. [llustra- 
tions show the different type of 
installations in actual classrooms. 
American Seating Company ) 
Brochure on Summer Study in 


24-page 








USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, 


Illinois 


Available in school 
year of 1955-1956 onl) 











Send me the items covered by the numbers cirecied. | indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 
circled. 

77. 78a. T78b. 79a. 80. 81. 82(1.25). 
mM: iz. Ss. 91. 
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Europe in the fields of Educa- 
tion, History, Art, Music, Socio- 


logy, Languages, Journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” 
credit requirements. Cost $495 


and up. (Study Abroad) 

91. 1956 E. B. F. Catalog of over 
1000 films and filmstrips, is de- 
signed as a working tool for 
everyday use by classroom teach- 
ers. Well indexed, according to 
subject matter. Colorfully illus- 
trated. 40 pages, size 10% x 13 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 





Inc.) 





A new torsion counter balancer 
has been designed and placed into pro- 
duction by J. E. MacNellis of The 
Best Devices Co., Inc., 10921 Briggs 
Road, Cleveland 11, Ohio, to permit 
quiet, non-parring closing of projec- 
tion room door shutters. 

The new balancer is available to fit 
the makes and sizes of all existing pro- 
jection room fire door shutters. It con- 
sists of a shaft that rotates on bearings 
formed by two end mounting brack- 
ets, a torsion spring and an arbor that 
winds or unwinds a cable that fastens 
to the shutter door. 


DIRT 
can't anchor... 


ont 


all-purpose 


sails away 
with 


liquid detergent 


DIRT FILM enc, as contact 
with Cindet suds. The mp teers 
up inside the bubbles — cannot 
anchor — literally sail away via’ 
your suction or mop pick-up. The 
job is easier—the surface is cleaner. 
Dilute in lots of water-—-hard water 
makes no difference. Use on any 
kind of flooring —- any surface that 
can stand plain water. 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises ask your 
Dolge service man 


OLGE 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Its The Know-How That Counts! 



























A part of one of our finest installations, in 
Maury High School at Norfolk. 


In designing and equipping Home-Making 
Departments we have it. Years of experi- 
ence and careful attention to small details 
make our service in this field outstanding. 
Whether your project is a new building or 
the remodeling of an existing one we invite 
your request for our free planning service. 
Either complete installations or only a few 
pieces are equally important to you—and 
us. 


Our new catalog will be available soon— 
Would you like a copy? 


National School Service Institute 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


‘ INCORPORATED 
4 04 S. Foushee Street 


Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Nothing under the 


sun like linen ! 


10.938 


Nothing like linen to match the 
freshness of a Southern breeze... 
nothing like the way Henry Rosenfeld 
shapes a sheath! 8 to 18 in black, 
shrimp, cactus green, pale blue 

and navy . . . with Eastern-inspired 


high neckline, low hipline. 


Thalhimers Casual Dresses e Third Floor 











